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Architecture at the Paris Salon. 


sAIWO rooms at the 
mei east end of the 
Palais d’Industrie, 
and the correspond- 
ing portion of the 
gallery over it, is 
the limited space 
annually set apart 

seta teres Diss for architecture at 
the Salon exhibitions. The general arrange- 
ment of the drawings alters little, and in 
general the works of the students of the 
Académie de France at Rome attract the chief 
notice. As sketches abroad and studies of 
restorations also occupy some space, there is 
not very much left for practical architecture 
dealing with the requirements of modern life. 

There are nevertheless, in this last-named 
class, some works of great interest, and which 
exhibit the special capacity of their authors in 
dealing with architectural problems of the 
present day ; and it is in these that, in fact, 
the chief interest of the architectural rooms 
consists. The numerous frames of drawings 
sent from the Villa Medici exhibit, it is true, 
beautiful and finished drawings, and great 
knowledge of ancient art, but their interest is 
ofa very speculative character. Thanks to 
the strict course of study of the Ecole, it is 
easy to raise again the ruins, about which the 
learned architectural world of France has 
hever ceased to occupy itself, to reconstruct an 
ensemble of palaces, porticoes, and temples, 
which the imagination of the artist peoples 
with a crowd of statues and adorns at his 
pleasure, though in accordance with precedent 
and precept ; but it is only a kind of gymnastic 
exercise of the taste, with little practical result, 
and it may be doubted whether this kind of 
academical exercise is the best preparation for 
“ping with the practical difficulties of 
designing and carrying out a modern theatre, 
hospital, or even a private residence, or whether 
Promenades among the ruins of Rome pre- 
dispose the student for the encounter of the 
difficulties, annoyances, and anxieties in- 
‘parable from actual practice. 

Apart from these considerations, it would be 
‘ety unjust to refuse frank admiration to 
wh drawings, for instance, as those of 

- Deglane and Girault. The first exhibits 
‘testoration of the Palace of the Cesars on 
the Palatine. Among ten frames containing 

ustrations of this project, we may particularly 
mark on the longitudinal section showing the 
of Domitian restored, the drawing of 
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the “ Area Palatina,” surrounded by porticoes 
and the staircase leading to the temple of 
Jupiter Stator, the House of Augustus, and the 
Temple of Apollo, the Stadium of Domitian, 
and the long row of porticoes decorated with 
statues which leads to the terrace. This 
collection of restorations shows a great deal of 
learning, with great precision of drawing, but 
in a rather hard dry style, without the fine 
effect of colour which was such an attraction, 
two years ago, in the somewhat similar studies 
of M. Lalou. M. Girault’s restoration of 
Hadrian’s Villa is also a very curious and 
interesting piece of work, showing very careful 
study ; and the two views of the actual state 
of the ruins are admirable water-colour draw- 
ings from an artistic point of view, besides 
their interest as representations. 

With all respect to the young architects who 
are anxious to prove that their time and the 
money entrusted to them as travelling funds 
has not been wasted, we must say that their 
notes and sketches en route, and the frames in 
which they are exhibited, assume every year 
more and more alarming proportions. Many 
of them, no doubt, are very agreeable sketches, 
and have been a salutary exercise to the eye 
and hand of the executant, but surely a selec- 
tion might be made out of the number,—at all 
events, in the direction of limiting them to 
purely architectural subjects. This year, 
landscape really predominates among these 
architects’ sketches, many of which ought 
properly to find place in another department 
of the Salon. In saying this we by no means 
ignore the charming quality of M. Ghesquier’s 
sketches, which show the temperament of a 
decorative painter, and in which the details 
are given with minute exactitude. Among 
the number may be particularly mentioned the 
views of the Alhambra and of the Mosque at 
Cordova, and a drawing of the interior of St. 
Mark’s, Venice, which is, however, much less 
warm and luminous in colour than the nearly 
identical view exhibited by M. Blavette, who 
shows himself more and more as a colourist of 
great power and brilliancy. The pen-and- 
crayon sketches of M. Girault are exceedingly 
amusing. M. Lachouque has brought from 
Tunisia two large frames, containing no fewer 
than thirty-two sketches, very pure in colour, 
and with strong local character inthem. M. 
Landry’s numerous sketches are rather careless 
in style, with the exceptions of his drawings of 
Lucca della Robbia ware from Florence ; and 
the same criticism applies to those of M. 
Normand, who for some years has made a 
special feature of the study of oid French 





provincial architecture, but who does not seem 
to master his subjects sufficiently or draw them 
with conscientious care. We mention among 
this class of works a pretty drawing of the 
baptistery of Louis XIII. at Fontainebleau, by 
M. Villevieille ; and some charming sketches 
made by M. Tavernier in Provence and 
Italy. 

The studies of Medieval and Renaissance 
work are of considerable interest. There is a 
fine water-colour drawing, by M. Bonnier, 
representing the ruins of the Abbey Church 
of St. Amand. M. Gonvers has collected in 
one frame sketches of the principal churches 
of Dieppe. ‘The light and rapid water-colour 
sketches are supplemented by pen-drawings ; 
they aré very correct and precise as represen- 
tations, and the delicate and elaborate detail of 
the Eglise St. Jacques, Notre Dame d’Arc, and 
St .Rémy is well indicated. The studies of 
Roman architecture in Poitou by M. Libau- 
diére are very conscientiously executed ; and 
equally interesting are the studies by M. 
Vesly of capitals from the Abbey Church of 
Boucherville. M. Redou, besides some draw- 
ings of the atrium of the house of Rufus at 
Pompeii, exhibits some remarkable studies of 
Renaissance architecture, especially one of the 
tomb of Paola Malatesta. 

The subject of this last drawing leads us to 
speak of designs for monumental or funeral 
architecture. This branch of architectural 
design is brilliantly represented by M. Paul 
Esquié, in the tomb of M. Zarifi at Constanti- 
nople, a very original construction, in a style 
in which Oriental and Byzantine elements are 
mixed, with figures in more modern or Western 
style. The monument stands on the shore of 
the Bosphorus. M. Jacques Lequeux exhibits 
the design for the monument of the Comte 
de Chambord, which is to be erected at St. 
Anne d’Auray, amid the loyal and royalist popu- 
lation of Brittany. This project, which we 
shall come across afterwards among the 
sculpture, comprises a large surbase, sup- 
porting a rectangular pedestal, with bronze 
statues at the four corners. Above is the 
statue of the Prince, kneeling and praying, 
with hands joined. M. Bartholdi has not been 
fortunate in the conception of his very mediocre 
monument to Paul Bert, which is to be erected 
at Auxerre. It is heavy, and devoid of 
character. Among works of monumental 
architecture are the drawings of a good many 
designs which are in process of execution. 
Among these is a design for a fountain, which 
is to be raised at Ancenis (lower Loire), from 
the designs of M. Monnier, the Secretary of 
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the Société Centrale des Architectes. It is 
composed of a quadrangular basin, raised on 
three steps, and decorated at the four corners 
with garlands and escutcheons, supported by 
figures of children seated on the margin of the 
basin. From the middle of the basin rises a 
group of rocks, serving as a pedestal for a 
statue of the poet Bellay. This statue is to 
be executed by M. Léofanti. The design by 
M. Geisse, for the covered gallery, with stairs, 
to connect the Gare de Pau with the Place 
Royale, is sufficiently decorative, but rather 
complicated and pretentious. 

We have already spoken of the maison de 
retraite founded at Neuilly-sur-Seine by the 
brothers Galignani. MM. Delaage and Véra 
have been commissioned by the “ Assistance 
Publique” to carry out the building, the plans 
of which are well conceived and in details of 
arrangement very carefully studied. The 
principal facade, in a very sober style, shows 
at the back of a large square courtyard a 
facade surmounted by a clock tower; the 
central pavilion has a verandah in front, under 
which are placed busts of the two donors, 
executed by M. Jules Thomas. The two side 
wings enclose the courtyard and run up to the 
road, where they end in pavilions partially 
united across the front of the courtyard by the 
gateway and its adjuncts. Nothing has been 
sacrificed to show ; it is essentially a practical 
construction, well designed for its purpose, 
and creditable both to its two architects and 
to the Hospital Administration. 

M. Héneux, whose Mairie at Lilas we illus- 
trated lately, exhibits a fine design for a Blind 
Asylum, the first building of this class which he 
has been called on to design. The plan seems 
to have received very careful attention. The 
buildings are large, well ventilated, and the 
tiled facades are pleasing in appearance. 

Among some designs for intended new 
mairies, we need only mention the one by M. 
Rouger, a very elegant though rather over- 
ornamented design. Among other designs for 
official buildings we may mention also the 
Musée de Laval by M. Ridel, the design for 
a National Library for Athens, prepared by M. 
Moussis, and the interesting drawings ex- 
hibited by M. Roussi, of a firemen’s barracks 
recently completed in Paris: a very good 
specimen of what may be called, or classed 
with, military architecture. 

The new design for the Municipal Theatre 
at Tours, which M. Hardron has raised from 
its ashes, is a good one, the principal facade, 
perhaps, rather overweighted by the heavy 
design of the first-floor story; but the interior 
is spacious, convenient, and well designed, and 
a grand staircase, evidently inspired by that 
of the Paris Opera, leads to the different tloors. 
M. Reigney exhibits a design for the recon- 
struction of the Opéra Comique on its former 
site, with a fagide towards the Boulevard des 
Italiens,—a design which does not attract us 
very much; nor that of M. Schmitt, who 
wishes to transform the existing Salle of the 
Eden Theatre into a theatre specially adapted 
for opera. The Casino for Boulogne, exhibited 
by M. Gonvers, is in a light and graceful style, 
quite suitable for its situation and purpose. 

In the department of civil architecture, 
scholastic buildings have for some years been 
objects of great anxiety to the municipalities. 
Great sacrifices have been made everywhere 
with the object of erecting first-class school 
buildings, and the Municipality of Paris has 
set the example in this respect, and given the 
impetus to school building which is going on 
all over the country. The Ecole Normale 
d’Institutrices at Auxerre is from the designs 
of M. Breasson, who exhibits his plans and 
elevations. M. Touzet exhibits the drawings 
for the Primary and Professional School for 
Rouen,—a remarkable set of drawings, but 
executed with an intensity of colour which is 
rather overdone. The workshops for ironwork 
and forging are very large, the amphitheatre 
convenient and well lighted ; the drawing 
school is also very well adapted for its 
7? " 

e Lycée Racine, designed by M. M. P. 
Gout, which has been seus built in the Rue 
de Roches at Paris, deserves special mention. 
This is a school for young girls, with a well- 


‘designed facade with pretty decorative detail 


of a Romanesque character, and an imposing 
principal staircase. The Plans and Designs of 
the Girls’ School by M. David, in the Rue 
Dauphine at Havre, should also be mentioned, 
and the design for a group of School Buildings 
at Garenne de Colombes, by MM. Chaize and 
Albert and M. Paul Leseine. 

The division of artistic labour which has 
been recently made at the Hotel de Ville gives 
special interest to the exhibits of MM. 
Deperthes and Guifard. The first, who was 
the colleague and associate of Ballu, sends the 
design with which he has been commissioned, 
concurrently with M. Formigé, for the decora- 
tion of the grand staircases. It is to be regretted 
that some unnecessary scruples have prevented 
M. Forgmigé from sending his design also for 
exhibition. It would have been interesting to 
compare the two schemes, quite opposed in 
principle, but both showing great ability. Both, 


we may mention, include figures, but in that 
of M. egg the part played by architec- 
ture is the more important, and the colour 


element is mostly supplied by marbles, gold 
grounds, and mosaics. M. Formigé, on the 
contrary, employs no special materials, and has 
given a large space in his scheme (which we 
have had an ee of seeing) to allegorical 
paintings combined with arabesques in low 
tones, leaving the rooms themselves to 
furnish the climax of the colour scheme. The 
Committee of the Hétel de Ville decoration, 
in confiding to M. Merson the general direc- 
tion of this decoration, has practically rendered 
inevitable the acceptance of M. Formigé’s 
design ; but it is not denied that M. Deperthes’ 
is a piece of truly artistic work, but somewhat 
too cold and formal to harmonise with the 
general revel of colour and luxurious design in 
the interior of the Hétel de Ville. 

M. Guifard, one of the best pupils of M. 
Denuelle, exhibits a fragment of the ceiling 
designs for one of the three arcaded saloons. 
This piece of decoration will serve as a frame- 
work for the allegorical paintings of MM. 
Besnard, Bonnat, and Lefebvre. It was a 
mistake to have made this decorative design 
in advance,—though that is not the fault of M. 
Guifard, who only followed official instruc- 
tions ; but decorative design of this kind should 
always be subordinate to the pictures with 
which it is connected, and be designed in 
reference to them. We may mention also a 
design of a similar class exhibited by M. 
Campan, an “encadrement” for the paintings 
to be executed by M. Henri Lévy, on the ceil- 
ings of the Salle des Fetes, in the Mairie of the 
Sixth Arrondissement. 

Now that France also is coming into the 
fashion of Renaissance of the architecture of 
the past, and the architecture of private houses 
aspires to reproduce that of the Middle Ages 
or the Renaissance, the drawings illustrating 
the restoration of some of the old historic 
chateaux constitute one of the most interesting 
departments of the Salon architectural exhibi- 
tion. The drawings by M. Boitte are particu- 
larly remarkable in this respect. His restora- 
tion of the Chateau de Fere-en-Tardenois 
(Aisne) is conceived in a noble style. The 
restoration of a house of the sixteenth century 
at Rouen, by M. Lagquerriére, is a fine and 
carefully-studied piece of work. We may 
notice also the restoration of the Chateau de 
Rilly, by M. Lafargue, and that of the Chateau 
du Val des LKcoliers, by M. Petitgrand. 
The restoration of the curious tower of the 
Hotel Cloche - perse, at Rheims, is a water- 
colour drawing by M. Herbé, very finely 
finished and full of details, designed with 
scrupulous fidelity. 

The part played in the exhibition of this 
year by modern house architecture is greater 
in proportion to the other exhibits than in 
previous years. The exhibits in this category 
are numerous, and we can mention only the 
principal ones, commencing by a series of 
studies in interior decoration, made by M. 
Sandier for the Revue Illustrée. These projects 
are ingenious, but they are deficient in sim- 
plicity, and the “comfortable” is too much 
sacrificed to fancy and to the “ Japonaiseries,” 
which are so much in fashion at present. The 





Chalet built at St. Germain-en-Laye, by M. 











Léon Carle, has a very pleasing effect, wel] 
illustrated with a large and fine water-colour 
drawing. The interior design, in the Henri IT. 
style, is original and sumptuous ; the dining. 
room and drawing-room are decorated with 
ee chimneypiece designs in a good 
style. 

The Hotel de Voyageurs, which MM, F 
and Wulliam propose to build at Aix-le-Bains, 
is an immense caravanserai, very well planned f 
with a grand central hall, which can on occa- 
sion serve as a ball-room, and communicatin 
with the railway station by a glazed corridor, 
M. Tubeuf’s design for the Chateau de Valoré 
is rather disfigured by some details which are 
not in accordance with its prevailing Renajs. 
sance style ; it is generally, too, rather-over. 
charged with ornament, though an elegant 
building in its main design. The studies of 
M. Gabriel Ruprich-Robert on the system of 
construction in “pans de bois” in use in Nor. 
mandy, and especially in the Calvados district, 
are extremely interesting. As to the water. 
colour drawings by M. Robert de Massy, they 
do not, let us hope, lay claim to any architec. 
tonic pretension ; they are pleasant enough 
fancies to note in passing. On the other hand, 
there is a really fine and dignified piece of 
architectural treatment in the design by M. 
René Moreau for the Chateau de la R—, 
near Moulins. Nor let us omit a picturesque 
group of villas designed by M. Déchard fora 
site on the margin of the Lower Seine at 
Veules. 

In this hasty promenade of the architectural 
room at the Salon we have reserved to the last 
certain eccentric “ projets” which belong to the 
domain of fantasy, pure and simple. Such is, 
for instance, * Palais de la Pensée” which M. 
Lepouzé wishes to build on the site of the 
ruins of the Tuileries, a hash-up of the Eglise 
St. Augustin, the Trocadéro Palace, and 
various other buildings, which are pleasantly 
united into such an ensemble as we may 
leave the reader to imagine. Such is also the. 
“Palais de ’Enfance,” which M. Carrier has 
presented to the Committee of the 1889 Exhi- 
bition, and which was rejected by them though 
exhibited here. Such is also the commemo- 
rative monument of the said Exhibition which 
M. Jay would like to erect, as if the monstrous 
Eiffel tower would not suffice to raise to the 
clouds the fame of this national souvenir. 
It is also among the category of 
inutilities that we must class the monument 
proposed by M. Allar for the glorification of 
the Suez Canal, in which a circular colonnade, 
united by two great arches each surmounted 
by a lighthouse, is to form an architectural 
setting fora statue of M. de Lesseps! The 
passenger-refuge designed by M. Chevallier, 
which, however, will not be executed, is the 
only truly practical scheme in this portion of 
the collection, as it would enable foot passen- 
gers to cross in safety the entanglement of 
carriages in the Boulevard des Italiens. This 
proposal, often brought forward, and much 
needed, has somehow or other always encoun- 
tered determined opposition from the city 
administration. 

We have as shortly as possible given 4 
review of the contents of the architectural 
room of the Salon of 1888, to which we may 
still apply the same formula as to that of 
1887: with the exception of some origina 
restorations, a few interesting designs al 
some pretty water-colours, the majority of the 
works exhibited do not pass beyond the line 
of honourable mediocrity. We may add that 
what characterises the present exhibition 1s 
the diminution in the number of purely 
archeological works and a slight increase 1D 
the proportion of practical designs for modern 
architecture. It is to be hoped the exhibiting 
architects will persevere further in this direc- 
tion, and devote their talents and experience 
to the improvement of the illustration © 
modern buildings. 


a 
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The Printing Works of the Tonic Sol- 
Fa Press, Plaistow, belonging to ne 
J. Curwen & Sons, are about to be enlarge 
and altered, from designs and under the supel- 
intendence of Messrs. T. Lewis Banks & 
Locke Worthington. 
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THE “NEW GALLERY” EXHIBITION. 


FURTHER examination of the 
pictures at the Gallery in Regent- 
street shows that this is a very 
high-class exhibition. There are 
some paintings there that one may dislike in 
regard to their methods and aim: there are 
very few indeed that have not an interest of 
their own and a definite claim to be hung and 
examined. This select quality of the pictures 
is the more felt on coming from the Royal 
Academy, where the walls are lined with a 
crowd of paintings such as the most ready 
expert in picture-gallery visiting cannot under- 
take to go through, and many of which consist 
of such purely npc work. Atthe New 
Gallery, as at the original “ Grosvenor,” which 
it now represents, the walls are not over- 
crowded ; the pictures are more or less grouped, 
and can be studied without that dazed sense of 
exhaustion to the eye and mind which the in- 
discriminate crowd of canvasses at the Academy 
produces on the spectator. 

Mr. Burne Jones holds the central place in 
the first or west gallery, with three large pic- 
tures, two of them among the best work he has 
produced. These two, “‘ The Rock of Doom” 
and “The Doom fulfilled” (53 and 55) 
belong to that remarkable series of paintings 
of the legend of Perseus, of which some others 
have from time to time been seen in the 
Grosvenor Gallery. As we have said on 
former occasions, we consider Mr. Burne 
Jones’s style affected and wanting in mascu- 
line character, and this applies still to the 
works now referred to ; but they are at least 
not commonplace in conception or execution, 
and when he treats a poetic legend he does 
treat it poetically. How much may be said 
for him in this respect may be judged by a 
moment’s comparison of these paintings with 
the detestable piece of vulgarity which the 
Academy are content to hang as an illustration 
of the legend of “Niobe.” In the first, 
Andromeda is chained to an upright rock or 
pillar in the midst of the water : not a Greek 
maiden of the antique pertod, certainly. She 
is Mr. Burne Jones’s sentimental Medieval 
maiden with sad eyes and without her 
coloured draperies; but at least she is 
something more than a nude study from a 
common model. Perseus comes flying on 
his winged sandals past the rock, a figure of a 
rich deep bluish hue in chhis complete armour, 
his short sword hanging from his girdle, and 
turns and sees the victim chained. The colour- 
ing of the nude figure is rich and full in tone, 
—not naturalistic, for this is not the object of 
the painting, nor is the grey built-up town 
behind like any kind of real town within 
historic knowledge, but it harmonises wonder- 
fully with the whole tone and feeling of the 
picture. In the other painting Andromeda 
has been unbound, and turns her back from 
the struggle of her deliverer with the sea- 
monster. The latter is a masterly conception, 
no common “dragon,” but a thing long, curled, 
and slimy, a kind of great sea snake, in the 
folds of which Perseus is partially entangled 
as he aims for the creature’s head with his 
sword. It is something to see an old subject, 
so hackneyed by painters, treated with such 
novel and original conception. Between these 
two pictures hangs the painting of the build- 
ing of the brazen tower in which Danaé was 
to be imprisoned, which we see going on in a 
courtyard through an open door, beside which 
Danaé, a thin, sad woman in picturesque 
flowing robes, looks and muses with appre- 
hension. This painting is more stiff, unreal, 
and Medizval than the other two; but the 
details of the ancient buildings are curiously 
thought out, and this is perhaps the first time 
that a painter has taken the legend from this 
point of view, and endeavoured to indicate 
how the proposed imprisonment was regarded 
by the object of it. és 

In the North Gallery the central work is a 
remarkable painting by Sir John Millais, 
under the title “Forlorn ” (99). This is a 
three - quarter length of a grand - looking 
‘eee in the most sumptuous crimson and 

ns leaning forward wearily with her 
ebow on a balustrade; a rich sunset sky 





forms the background. The sentiment is 
rather in the whole figure and the accessories 
than in the face,—and, indeed, Sir John Millais 
seldom conveys deep feeling in the face of any 
of his figures; it may be added that he 
seldom, in these latter days, selects any subject 
which demands it. As the title and idea of 
this painting certainly does demand it, there is 
a slight sense of failure here, but the whole 
work is impressive, partly from the contrast 
between the sad title and situation and the 
rich and regal apparel of the figure. It is a 
very unusual type of picture as coming from 
this artist, and would hardly be taken for his 
on first acquaintance. 

In the West Gallery, at the end, is a wonder- 

fally pathetic and intellectual work by Mr. 
Watts, “The Angel of Death” (30). This is 
painted in the peculiar rich yet pale tones, if 
one may so describe them, which characterised 
his recent painting of ‘‘ Hope,”—at least, as far 
as the head and drapery are concerned, for the 
figure facing us is enclosed between two great 
dark-plumaged wings, which droop on either 
side of her. The figure stoops forward, with 
a sad and tender face, over a little child whom 
she has just taken to her arms, as if regretting 
to have to take it. The only thing one can 
quarrel with is that the flesh-painting of the 
infant is rather colourless and rough in texture. 
The composition is grand, and the idea of the 
picture truly noble and pathetic,—so much so 
that it seems half-profaned by exhibition in a 
public gallery. 
There is no other figure painting of so lofty 
a tone asthis. Mr. Legros has a painting under 
the title “Femmes en Priére” (8), which is 
fine in its almost defiant simplicity of treat- 
ment,—a few figures of women kneeling, seen 
in profile, and with various expressions of not 
too rapt devotion; but this is rather dis- 
counted by the fact that its author exhibited 
such a very similar work, in motive and com- 
position, in the Grosvenor Gallery some time 
back ; it seems like an old theme repeated. 
Mr. Hallé exhibits certainly the very best work 
he has ever painted, a ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca ” 
(44), at the moment when the guilty book was 
dropped. It needs a great painter to come up 
to the pathos of Dante’s immortal passage ; 
Mr. Hallé cannot be said to have succeeded, 
but he hasendeavoured after it with someearnest- 
ness. Mr. Weguelin’s “‘ Bacchus and the Choir 
of Nymphs” (148) would not have satisfied 
Horace, who called on posterity to believe his 
audacious statement that he himself had seen 
Bacchus “remotis rupibus,” “on the remote 
rocks,” teaching the nymphs to sing ; for Mr. 
Weguelin evidently does not believe it. He 
has painted a large picture with some good 
nude studies, that is all. It is totally common- 
place and academical. Mr. Tadema sends a 
small collection of pictures ; the study for the 
“‘ Heliogabalus” (132), in which it is note- 
worthy that the scene is closed in behind 
instead of giving view into the open air. 
The grouping of the figures seems more 
effective (as to the main group) than in the 
large painting. The main object of the study 
was evidently the colours of the roses, which 
are brilliant and glorious. His portrait of a 
clergyman of the Dutch Church (133), the 
“Rev. A. D. Adama van Scheltema” (the 
whole name is too picturesque to omit) is 
admirable ; but his most thorough success in 
his special line of subject is “ He loves me, he 
loves me not” (131), where two classically- 
clad women recline on a couch, above which 
the tops of temples and arches are just seen in 
the clear air through a space left below the 
curtain of the window. Every detail of this 
little painting is finished to perfection. Among 
the figure paintings should not be forgotten 
one with a classical name but an unclassical 
subject, by Mrs. Swynnerton, “ Parcz ” (84), 
a study of three fisher girls in variously 
coloured dresses netting, with the outlines of 
a fishing village seen behind, dark against an 
evening sky ; a work curious in its fancy and 
arrangement, but painted with great power. 

Portraits are numerous, and some of them 
very fine ; among the most characteristic is Mr. 
Richmond’s portrait of “ Miss Gladstone ” (98), 
painted for Newnham College, and Mr. Her- 





komer has an admirable one of Mr. Burnand, 





relieved with great force against a white 

ound. Sir Jas. Linton’s portrait of “ Miss 

ardour” (142) and Mr. Collier’s of ‘* Miss 
Ethel Huxley ” (154) smack somewhat of the 
old school in their style and dramatic arrange- 
roent; in the latter, the lady walks among tall 
flowering weeds by a pond, with a dark mass 
of trees on the other side against which her 
head and figure are relieved; a fine effect, but 
a little hard in execution and cold in colour. 
Among landscapes there are many beautiful 
though mostly small works: among the larger 
ones is a rich sombre wooded scene by Mr. A. 
W. Hunt, “ Winter’s Wreck and Summer’s 
Pride ” (57), in his finest style ; a far superior 
work to the rather curious and bewildering 
picture which he has at the Academy. Mr. 
North’s “Little Bit of Somerset” (4) is a 
beautiful and tender little painting of the 
varying tones of gently undulating hills,—a 
kind of “Faérie Queene” landscape. Mr. 
Halswelle, we are glad to see, has one 
landscape, a fine one, in which he has given 
up his favourite receipt of leaden skies and 
steel water. ‘“‘A Pastoral” (34), is a fine 
broad landscape, with a grand mass of clouds 
above it. Mr. Mark Fisher, also, in his 
“Stream that Turns a Mill” (120), has really 
got some blessed daylight into one of his spring 
scenes, apparently through the suggestion of 
the reflected light from the water. Mr. Fisher 
is a masterly painter of the characteristics of 
landscape, Spring landscape especially, and 
with a very fine and original method ; but the 
want of any real effect of light on his 
landscapes we have always felt; we hope 
there is to be more of itnow. Mr. Pepper- 
corn has given us two very interesting 
studies of special and unusual effects in his- 
“Winter Evening” (39) and “The Willow 
Stream ” (47) ; these are studies of evanescent 
effects under dim light ; and in Mr. Arthur 
Hughes’s ‘‘ The Last of the Snow” (128) may 
be seen a fine example of the opposite school 
of realistic treatment of landscape, a remark- 
able study of the effect of verdure bristling 
through patches of belated snow. 

There is no great work in sculpture at the 
gallery ; the most important in regard to scale 
is a curious but very clever life-size group in 
bronze, by Mr. J. W. Swynnerton, entitled 
“Love’s Chalice: a Design for a Fountain” 
(336). In front of an alcove a nude youth, 
seated, holds up his two hands as a cup, from 
which a girl, in a pretty and coquettish atti- 
tude, stoops to drink ; the alcove, with pilasters 
and small spandrel figures, makes an architec- 
tural background to the group. If we regard it, 
however, as an actual design for a “‘ practicable” 
drinking-fountain, the place from which the 
water should pour, and the receptacle into 
which it pours, could only be got at by push- 
ing the hand with a cup in between the two 
figures and under the girl’s face, so that the 
feeling of people who wanted to drink at the 
fountain would be that these two young persons 
were very much in the way ; the design looks 
rather ludicrous from a practical point of view. 
Mr. Hamo Thornycroft sends a small repro- 
duction of his admirable “ Mower” (334), and 
Mr. Harry Bates two small plaster studies, each 
of two figures, under the title “ Peace” and 
“War” (317, 318), which are very spirited in 
idea and execution. 

It is to be hoped that the spirited policy of 
Mr. Carr and Mr. Hallé will prove a success 
in every sense. We certainly have to thank 
them for a fine picture-gallery, and an effort 
to keep up the high aims with which the 
Grosvenor Gallery was originally started. 








NOTES. 


WT is very satisfactory to find the 
“| Railway and Canal Traffic Bill 
passing the second reading without 
a division. The few amendments 
of which notice had been given were not 
pressed, and there was on the whole a gratify- 
ing unanimity as to the provisions of the 
measure, presenting a strong contrast to the 
hostility displayed in some quarters upon pre- 
vious occasions. Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
now has charge of the Bill, and explained its 









leading features in a lucid speech, being fol- 
Cc 
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lowed by Mr. Mundella, the originator of some 
of the clauses. Both speakers dwelt some- 
what at length upon the “ conciliation ” clause, 
which, when first introduced by Mr. Mundella, 
received but little encouragement, and was at 
one time quietly dropped out altogether. The 
plan was avowedly borrowed from _ the 
Americans, and a report from the Inter-State 
Commissioners shows that it has proved 
eminently successful in the States. The 
clause aims, of course, at substituting arbitra- 
tion for litigation when practicable, through 
the mediation of the Board of Trade ; and the 
Inter-State Commissioners say that “this 
method of disposing of complaints is believed 
to be more useful than any other, because its 
tendency is towards the establishment of de- 
sirable relations between the carriers and those 
who must be their customers.” Mr. J. Bolton, 
a railway representative, expressed a hope that 
the clause would be carried, though he was not 
at all sanguine as to the result. It is well 
known that the legal profession are inclined 
to throw cold water on the proposal, but 
the reason for their attitude in regard to 
this matter is obvious, and should not stand 
in the way. Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
—_— to consider it inevitable that terminal 
charges must be legalised, but remarked that 
the public are paying these charges at the 
present time without knowing what they are 
for. Under the Bill this uncertainty will cease 
to exist, as the charges will have to be fully 
explained ; and, moreover, they will not receive 
legal sanction until all representations made by 
interested parties have received due considera- 
tion. The Times remarks that “there is 
nothing unreasonable in a charge for terminals, 
which is a charge for the cost of handling and 
delivering goods at the station to which they 
are consigned, if the charge is no more than a 
fair remuneration for services rendered.” But 
the fact is that a number of items of “station 
accommodation,” quite distinct from anything 
of the nature of “handling,” are charged for in 
addition, and it is respecting these imposts 
that so many complaints are made. With 
regard to preferential rates, the Government 
exhibit a commendable anxiety to avoid 
steering us into “dangers that we know not 
of,” being fully alive to the risk involved in 
fettering the railway companies by drawing 
too hard and fast a line in this matter. At 
the same time, recognised grievances must no 
longer remain unredressed, and the House 
seems to be approaching the subject in a spirit 
which promises the best results. No one 
expects the Bill to provide a complete solution 
of all railway difficulties, and, as the President 
of the Board of Trade remarked, it would 
be tantamount to postponing railway legisla- 
tion altogether if such a Bill were to be 
waited for. 


A* the discussion of the Report of the 
Council of the Institute of Architects, 
at the annual general meeting on the 7th of 
May, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, an Honorary 
Associate of the Institute, proposed as an 
amendment the insertion of a paragraph 
to the effect “that the Council regret that 
the Art Committee should have taken no 
cognisance of the erection of a solid marble 
altar-screen across the choir of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and that they should have failed 
to enter a protest against a structural altera- 
tion of the church which is absolutely at 
variance with the designs and intentions of 
Sir Christopher Wren.” This amendment, in 
deference to the expressed opinions of some 
members present, Mr. Bentinck ultimately 
withdrew ; and rightly so. We are not at 
variance with the opinion expressed ; on the 
contrary, it seems to us perfectly extraordinary 
that any architect should have deliberately 
placed what amounts to a second apsidal ter- 
mination of the building within the existing 
apse, and should not have perceived that the 
very fact of the cathedral having an apsidal 
termination renders the semicircular plan of 
the reredos completely out of place, the two 
circles clashing with each other, and leaving a 
useless and unsightly irregular space between 
them which is practically cut out of the length 
of the choir. What the situation demanded 








was a straight-lined reredos on the chord of the 
apse, and so designed as to let the apse and its 
windows show through or over it. But the 
Art Committee, equally with ourselves, was 
precluded from protesting at the proper time, by 
the closesecrecy which was purposely maintained 
as to what was being done ; and to protest now 
would do no good, as so costly a work is not 
likely to be removed for any representation, 
and to protest at once against the completed 
work of architects who are not members of the 
Institute would only be to create needless and 
useless ill-feeling and expose the procedure 
of the Institute to uncharitable misrepresenta- 
tion. But Mr. Bentinck’s further remarks as 
to the wretched system by which the control of 
public works is placed in the hands of a suc- 
cession of First Commissioners appointed 
mainly for political reasons, and at any rate 
(as it would appear) for any other cause rather 
than their knowledge of architecture, have our 
entire sympathy. The conclusion of Mr. 
Bentinck, that a permanent competent autho- 
rity should be appointed on the part of the 
Government to deal with such matters, is one 
that we have urged over and over again. Itis 
a long time, probably, before we shall get it, 
in a country where public opinion is so in- 
different as to all that concerns architecture ; 
but it is as well that it should be continually 
urged, in the hope that an impression will be 
made in time, and Mr. Bentinck did well in 
bringing the point forward on this occasion. 





i case of Reeve v. Berridge, which was 
recently decided by the Court of Appeal, is 
one which is worth the attention of buyers and 
sellers of leasehold property. There is, perhaps, 
too great a tendency in sellers to believe that 
the maxim, caveat emptor, will protect them 
under all circumstances. This case shows that 
the buyer is not quite the defenceless creature 
which he is often supposed to be. It appears that 
the plaintiff had an agreement with the owner 
of property to grant him building leases of 
various plots of land when the buildings on 
them were completed. The lessor had, how- 
ever, obliged the lessee to take the property 
subject to certain onerous covenants which we 
need not detail. The plaintiff subsequently 
agreed to sell one of the houses which had been 
completed to the defendant, but the latter 
refused to complete the purchase later on when 
he discovered the onerous covenants. The 
question then arose, “how far the mere notice 
of the lease in the contract, without any oppor- 
tunity of inspecting it or the agreement for a 
lease, affects the purchaser with notice of all 
the contents of that agreement.” The Court 
of Appeal decided that the buyer was entitled 
to receive accurate information from the seller 
as to the nature of these covenants, and that, 
not having received it, he was not bound to 
complete his purchase. The moral of this 
case clearly is, that sellers of leasehold property 
must be frank, and give full information to 
would-be purchasers. 





HE Italian Exhibition, opened at West 
Brompton on Saturday last, in the build- 

ings and grounds occupied last year by the 
American Exhibition, was, at the time of our 
visit on Monday last, in a very incomplete 
condition. But what there is of it already to 
be seen gives us justification for saying that the 
Exhibition will be, as a whole, a very much 
more interesting one than its immediate pre- 
decessor. There is a large display of sculpture, 
Venetian glass, cabinet work, furniture, and 
the products of art industries and processes. 
In the grounds, the scene-painter has been at 
work with good effect, and besides a view of 
the Forum at Rome, some of the necessary 
corrugated-iron buildings are masked with 
canvas representations of famous Italian build- 
ings or ruins. The “Switch-back Railway” 
has been backed by painted representations 
of the line of the Alps, but the crags and 
peaks hardly soar high enough to shut out the 
disillusioning effect of stray chimney-pots 
belonging to the houses in the rear. When 
the Exhibition is a little more advanced towards 
completion, we will visit it again, and say 
something about theexhibits. The Exhibition 
is likely to be a very popular resort during the 





ensuing six months. The large marquee seg 
for the opening ceremony is to be retained and 
here, in unfavourable weather, the band will 
play. The small band of picturesquely-attireg 

eapolitan mandolinists, with their charac. 
teristic music, singing, and dancing, are likely 
to be very popular. The semblance of sunny 
Italy has further been sought by festooning the 
covered approaches to the Exhibition with 
artificial vines laden with bunches of gra 
They look very well now ; let us hope they 
will wash when they become dusty. Some 
thing was amiss with the electric lighting ap- 
paratus on Monday evening : the building ang 
grounds were in semi-darkness, long after dusk 
and at 8°30 orders were given to admit no 
more visitors. This was an unfortunate con- 
tretemps, which will not, we hope, for the sake 
of the Exhibition, be repeated. 


A FAMILIAR landmark has just disappeared 
from the Metropolitan and Univers} 
boat-races course. Craven Cottage, and an 
adjoining tenement, were destroyed by fire in 
the early morning of Tuesday, the 8th inst, 
The cottage stood in Crabtree-lane, beyond 
Bishop’s-walk, by the river side. It was 
originally built by Elizabeth, widow to William, 
sixth Baron Craven, who, after her first 
husband’s death in 1791, married Christian, 
Margrave of Brandenburgh-Anspach and Bay- 
reuth, a title commemorated by old Branden- 
burgh House, at Hammersmith, wherein Queen 
Caroline died on August 7th, 1821. The 
Margravine lived until January, 1828. As 
altered and beautified by Mr. Walsh Porter, 
who died there in 1809, Craven Cottage 
was, according to Mr. T. Crofton Croker, 
“considered the prettiest specimen of cottage 
architecture then existing.” In his book, “A 
Walk from London to Fulham,” as revised by 
his son, Mr. T. F. Dillon Croker (1860), will 
be found a short description of the somewhat 
unusual structure and furniture of the principal 
rooms, with a woodcut of the door of the 
Egyptian Hall. This doorway opened into the 
semi-circular library wherein the late Lord 
Lytton, who occupied the cottage for a few 
years, is said to have composed some of his 

novels, 











N a “Note” in our paper of April 4, 1887, 
we adverted to Miss Octavia Hill's 
philanthropic project for the establishment of 
a people’s hall, with public garden attached, on 
a plot of ground in Red Cross-street, South- 
wark, near to the old “ Cross-Bones” grave- 
yard. That lady’s scheme is approaching to 
its accomplishment. The garden is given by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and has been 
laid out, at the cost of Lady Ducie, by the 
Kyrle Society. The hall, together with its 
immunity from ground-rent for a term, has 
been supplied by donations, including a sum 
of 2,000/. from the late Hon. H. F. Cowper. 
The adjoining buildings of the Victoria 
Dwellings Company are in charge of Miss Hill 
and her friends ; and a room has been added 
to the hall for the Working Men’s Club. Mr. 
Walter Crane has made some drawings for 
decorating the hall, which, opening on to the 
garden, will serve as a reading-room as well as 
for concerts, entertainments, and the like. The 
Red Cross Hall and Garden opening festival 1s 
to be held on June 2 next, under the presi- 
dency of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 





he is gratifying to record that the plays 
founded on Homer and Aischylus which 
have been performed in London at the late 
Sir Charles Freake’s house and at the Prince's 
Hall, under the titles, “The Tale of Troy” and 
“The Story of Orestes,” have now received @ 
permanent literary and artistic form in the 
beautiful volume published by Messrs. Marcus 
Ward & Co.,* in which Professor Warr'’s 
English version of these two great Greek 
legends is combined with illustrations and 
decorations designed by Mr. Walter Crane. 
The volume is a beautifully-bound folio, wits 
large margins, every page being embellished 


* Echoes of Hellas: The Tale of Troy and the ss a 
Orestes, from Homer and Aischylus, with Introdu 4 


Essay and Sonnets by Professor George C. Warr, M.A. 
Pretend in eighty-two designs by Walter Crane. London : 


Marcus Ward & Co. 1887, 
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with figures representing the scenes and 
rsonages described, the whole connected by 
ecorative margins, so that each page is a 
separate design in itself. Though we should 
have desired, in some cases, a greater clearness 
and simplicity of line in the figure designs, 
which are occasionally a little too much shaded 
and worked up for decorative effect (we might 
add, for purely Greek character), Mr. Crane’s 
designs are full of poetic and old-world feeling, 
and many of them very beautiful and expres- 
sive, The designs and borders are printed in 
red and black, the borders being red, and 
the red is also used a good deal for back- 
ounds in the introduction of subsidiary 
res and emblematic accessories, the prin- 
cipal figures being in back and white. Mr. 
Crane has been particularly successful in his 
various representations of Andromache and 
Cassandra. Helenis not equal to the Homeric 
ideal ; but Helen was a femme incomprise, not 
easily to be realised in black and white. Prof. 
Warr’s “Introduction” contains a great deal 
of interesting comment on the characters in 
the two legends which are dealt with. The 
incidental music composed for the two plays 
by Mr. Walter Parratt, Mr. Malcom Lawson, 
Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, and Dr. Monk, forms a 
companion volume to that containing the text 
and the designs. 





Na vacant site to the south-east of Belford 
Bridge, Edinburgh, a new Free Church is 
to be built in place of that presently used for 
the Dean district ; the site is a fine open one, 
and the church is to be of considerable archi- 
tectural pretensions. The plans have been pre- 
pared by Mr. Sydney Mitchell, architect, in 
thirteenth-century Gothic style, to accommo- 
date a congregation of 600. The cost, exclusive 
of the tower, is estimated at 6,000/., and of 
this sum 5,400/. have been subscribed. While 
speaking of Edinburgh, we may mention that 
itis proposed to make a new thoroughfare in 
continuation of the South Back of Canongate, 
leading from Holyrood Palace westwards to 
the east end of Chambers-street. The opera- 
tions will embrace the widening of the present 
thoroughfare from the south end of St. John’s- 
street to the foot of the Cowgate ; the street 
will then proceed onwards to the south of the 
Heriot School, through the grounds of the City 
Fever Hospital, and thence past the Public 
Baths, The cost of the property to be acquired 
will be small, and the contemplated improve- 
ment will not only serve to relieve the traffic, 
but be a decided advantage in a sanitary point 
of view. Plans have been prepared by the 
City Road Surveyor showing a street 40 ft. 
wide, with levels and gradients which neces- 
sitate considerable excavating at the portion to 
the south of the Cowgate. 





E shall devote some space next week to 

_ the remarkable exhibition at Glasgow ; 
meantime we may say that the exhibition, as a 
Whole, is a wonderfully well-balanced one. Of 
course, Ina centre like Glasgow, it was to be 
expected that the products of workers in iron 
and steel, and the patterns of these products, 
should predominate,—and so itis. Machinery 
and shipbuilding models and appliances are in 
strong force, but these are very far from 
swamping the less prominent classes. Exclu- 
‘ive of pictures and statuary, women’s arts and 
industries, the Queen’s Jubilee presents, and 
the historical relics housed within the repro- 
uction (in the park) of the ancient castle of 
gow’s bishops and archbishops, there are 
about 2,000 exhibits, or grouped exhibits, in 
» Fanging over every craft known to man, 
ind representative, more or less, of every 
quarter of the globe. An analysis of the 
‘atalogued entries shows that nearly one-third 
of these hail from beyond the bounds of 
tland, which, under the circumstances, is a 
ry liberal proportion. England is by far the 
Fa of the outside contributors, with a total 
rather over 400 exhibits, or one-fifth of 
an whole. Of these 127 come from London, 
7 e Lancashire makes a close second with 
; €r 100, followed, in order, by Yorkshire and 
® Newcastle centre. Singularly enough, 
ales is all but unrepresented, the entries 


ly touching half a dozen in number, and | 





confining themselves to the crude forms of 
ores, coal, and roofing slates. Ireland does 
much better with its thirty-eight entries, which, 
however, are chiefly from Ulster. Canada has 
one collective and comprehensive exhibit under 
the charge of an officer of the Dominion. 
Ceylon is similarly represented ; and three 
courts are devoted to India, which is to the 
front with a large and varied display. Exclu- 
sive of the Canadian collection, but little has 
come from North America, and rather less from 
South America, the West Indies, and Africa ; 
but the continent of Europe has responded 
well, with about seventy different stands and 
single exhibits, almost every country con- 
tributing. 





poU™ a paragraph in the Times last week 

we learn that various owners of valuable 
representative pictures of the modern English 
school have been generous enough to lose their 
treasures for a long time, as well as to run all 
the risks of a sea voyage, in order to contribute 
to the representation of modern English art at 
the Melbourne Exhibition. Sir F. Leighton 
will be represented by his ‘“‘ Phryne” and 
“ Hercules struggling with Death for the Body 
of Alcestis.” Three grand Turners from the 
Duke of Westminster’s collection are among 
the loans, and Mr. Watts’s “‘ Love and Life,” 
Sir. John Millais’s “ Mr. Gladstone,” Mr. 
Tadema’s “ Apodyterium,” Mr. Holman Hunt's 
“Scapegoat,” and many other pictures of note. 





R.J.D.CRACE’S paper on the Decorative 
Use of Colour, read at the Society of 
Arts on Tuesday, May 8th, touches very well 
and in a very true critical spirit the main 
points of the subject. Colour, as he observes, 
is, in a@ decorative scheme, the less required 
and the more guardedly to be used, in pro- 
portion as there are elaborate mouldings. 
These give their effect by opposition of 
light and shadow ; and strong colour, unless 
very partially and judiciously applied, inter- 
feres with and weakens the effect of the mould- 
ings. Many of our readers may remember a 
spirited battle in our columns a good many 
years ago, started by the late Mr. Edmund 
Sharpe by an attack on the use of strong colour 
decoration on Gothic mouldings. Mr. Sharpe 
was rather too achromatic ; but his protest was 
not uncalled for. Mr. Crace points out that 
where flat surfaces abound and architectural 
lines are few, there is the opportunity and field 
for colour. He makes a remark also in regard to 
the decoration of public buildings which is worth 
special notice, viz., that in these, coloured deco- 
ration needs to be both fuller and more carefully 
balanced than in private houses, as public halls 
havenotthoseaccessories of carpetsand furniture 
which in themselves bring so much colour into 
the picture. We are not sure, however, that 
the exterior of a building is necessarily and 
naturally less dependent on colour than the 
interior. Is not this to some extent a matter 
of habit? It is more difficult and costly to 
apply colour externaily, in this climate, than 
internally, and so we do not get much of it, 
and are used to think it unnecessary. It does 
not appear that the Greeks thought so. 








ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—III. 


1769, ‘‘ Victoria Coffee-House, Leicester ”’ ; 
Mr. E. Burgess. This is certainly something 
very different from coffee-house architecture in 
ordinary. It is a pencil perspective of a very 
picturesque building, the lower portion with 
a& narrow projecting wing at each extremity, 
between which is a ground story of heavily- 
moulded segmental arched windows, with mas- 
sive corbels supporting a balcony with an 
ornamental railing running from wing to 
wing; above are two stories of Francois I. pro- 
clivity, with Ionic columns between mullioned 
windows. ‘The upper portion is broken into an 
octagon with a high circular roof, and two 
side wings branching out at an angle of 
45° from the sides of the centre feature, one 
ending octagonally, the other in a circular 
turret. How are these carried? The thing is 
delightfully and audaciously picturesque in 
appearance; but we should have liked to see 


a plan and section, and how the treatment of 
the upper portion accorded with the practical 
requirements of the building. 

1770, “Design for new Front to the Free 
Library, Chester”; Mr. T. M. Lockwood. A 
good sepia drawing of a timber front in accord 
with the prevalent style of old Chester. The 
ground story is of masonry, strengthened by 
buttresses; but there might have been a@ 
more solid and massive treatment of ground- 
story windows and other details, which look, 
in fact, weaker instead of stronger than the 
timber architecture above. 

1772, ‘“‘ Business Premises, Gold-street, North- 
ampton”’; Mr. Albert D. Smith. A brick and 
stone front, with the shop window formed by a 
large elliptical arch. In order to get the en- 
trance separate, the arch is out of centre, and 
the superstructure sits unevenly upon it, which 
looks weak in an arch with so little abutment 
and so much on it. The details show original 
invention, or, at all events, combination, and 
the whole is well intended to give architectural 
interest to a business building. The two real- 
istic cats on the cornice at the foot of the gable 
are well enough to amuse the designer at the 
moment, but it is not a joke worth perpetuating 
in stone, nor by any means in keeping with the 
general character of the front. 

1773, “A Design for a Bell Tower, St. 
Michael’s, Coventry”; Mr. J. Oldrid Scott. The 
design to be actually carried out is, we believe, 
materially modified from this. It is a fine, solid, 
amply-buttressed tower of Late Decorated style, 
verging, indeed, on Perpendicular, shown in @ 
very effective pen drawing. The little pinnacles 
etanding free on the slope of the buttresses, 
connected by a mimic flying buttress with the 
main wall, are quite out of keeping with the 
massive style of the rest of the tower, but are 
introduced perhaps to assimilate it more to local 
style of Gothic. 

1774, ‘‘ House at Godden Green, Sevenoaks ”’ ; 
Mr. F. M. Simpson. A pretty, unpretending 
country house. No plan. 

1775, “ Church of St. Margaret, Lee, Kent, 
interior looking east’’; Mr. James Brooks. A 
finely-drawn pen interior of a large, spacious 
vaulted church, of very Early Decorated 
manner, with five lancets filling up the east 
end, with the spandrels in an approximation to 
tracery. There is, perhaps, a deception in the 
perspective effect from the drawing being 
hung so high, but we should have thought the - 
thin proportions of the piers and the extent 
of space between them rather exaggerated. 

1777, “Byzantine Door near Assisi” ; 1781,. 
“Etruscan Candelabrum, Chiusi’’; 1784, 
“ Cortileof Palazzo Vecchio”; Mr. R. Barratt. 
These, which are hung in a row together, are 
admirable specimens of their author’s excep- 
tional ability as an illustrator in water-colour 
of old architecture and artistic work. The 
Etruscan candelabrum is remarkably rendered, 
with all the various stains and discolorations 
due to dust and time. Itis a design in which 
the lower part of the stem consists of a nude 
figure of a man from which the upper portion 
grows, with a bowl at the top with edges. 
turned over and cut in a scalloped pattern. 
The legs form atripod. The drawing appears 
so true and careful in colour and character 
that seeing it is almost like seeing the thing 
itself. The Byzantine door is a curious old 
yellow-stained affair, with a stone frame carved 
with a foliage ornament, in which remini- 
scences of the Greek honeysuckle are just, 
struggling into a kind of Gothic freedom, and 
above is a carved figure in a circle “ sup- 
ported’’ by two creatures which form a rude 
reminiscence of the old classic griffin, with one 
fore paw stretched out, here translated from 
his Pagan associations into the service of early 
Christianity. The inner edge of the door 
frame is accentuated by a thin shaft with a 
twisted cable moulding. It would be difficult 
to find a door with more architectural history 
in it. The drawing of the cortile of the 
Palazzo Vecchio is a fine water-colour of a 
more finished type. 

1778, ‘‘St. Matthew,” bronze, by Donatello, 
in San Antonio, Padua; Mr. G. C. Horsley. A 
pen sketch, executed in free flowing lines, 
rather in the manner of etching, of a half- 
length in Donatello’s grave and severe style. 
By the same draughtsman are, “ Roman Mosaic 
Floor: San Zeno, Verona” (1779), and a 
similar fragment of Mosaic floor ‘‘from the 
Museum at Verona”’ (1786). If the last-named 
is really Roman, as the guilloche border 





implies, the scroll pattern in the wider border, 
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with its thin twining stalk in cleanly-drawn 
curves, and curiously Gothic-looking leaf, is an 
exceptional kind of thing in Roman work. 

1783, “Interior of Library”; Mr. W. Stir- 
ling. A small pen-drawing of an interior, in 
which the bookshelves and cupboards are 
treated with a good deal of character in an 
unpretending manner. 

1787, “Lodge and Cottages”; Mr. Ralph 
Nevill. A frame with a lodge and three smaller 
sketches of cottages, done in a rather yellow 
monochrome. Half-timber work, with stone 
or brick ground stories. The cottages, the 
middle ones especially, very pleasant and 
picturesque. The lodge seems to us to at- 
tempt rather too much for the kind of building, 
and wants simplicity. 

1788, “New Church, Glanadda, Bangor”; 
Mr. A. W. Blomfield, A.R.A. A capitally-exe- 
cuted, though rather heated, water-colour view 
of a small, but solid-looking church of very 
Harly Decorated type, an equally solid-looking 
south-west tower, with a slated (apparently) 
jantern and spirelet growing up between the 
angle pinnacles of the tower. The tone of the 
drawing is, perhaps, meant to accord with the 
tone of the Bangor slates, with which local 
product the building is, of course, roofed. It 
is an eminently satisfactory and orthodox 
modern Gothic church. 

1789, “ A Cottage, Harpenden”; and 1790, 
** House, Streatham Common’”’; Messrs. Ernest 
George and Peto. Very pleasant sketches of 
old houses. We did not know Streatham 
Common possessed such interesting relics of 
former times. 

1791, “ Morden Grange; Entrance Front” ; 
Mr. John Belcher. The author is one of those 
high-minded contributors who dares to send 
elevations, and adds also a plan. This is a 
simply-drawn elevation in pen-line, with no 
cooking up; but now is this an old house, or a 
modern one which Mr. Belcher has been re- 
constructing ? It would be difficult to say; 
but we will conclude it is a modern one, though 
all its features and general physiognomy are 
old. There is something about the stables that 
lets the cat out of the bag; the curl of the 
coping in a spiral in front of the chimney is a 
modern quip. The large mullioned hall window 
on the left of the eutrance, filling nearly all the 
recess, contrasts pithily with the nearly blank 
wall on the right, only pierced by one or two 


' #mall windows; and the plan bears out the 


treatment. The door is flanked by pilasters, 
avd has a cornice, over which are found those 
pyramid ornaments dear to the Jacobean archi- 
tects. But are they such things of beauty as 
to bear reviving? By the same architect is 
“* The Staircase, Stowell Park ’”’ (1792), a couple 
of sections showing the design and arrangement 
of the staircase, with its panelled wainscot 
walls, pilasters, and what the decorator would 


-call a plaster frieze over, but that division of 


things called “a frieze” is included in the cap- 
ping of wainscot. The windows, filled with 
decorative lead lighting and a few bits of colour, 
take their impost at the wainscot cornice, and 


‘cut into the plaster decoration. This, also, has 


an ‘‘old look,’ but it is very refined work, in 
excellent taste; a plan of the staircase is added 
here also. We wish more contributors would 
illustrate their work in this proper architectural 
fashion, instead of merely making pictures. 

1793, “‘ Design for an Interior”; Mr. 
Stirling. A curious-looking clever pencil 
drawing, showing an interior with a fireplace 
and recess, and a flowered frieze, and figures 
on the walls. The flower ornament is fine and 
bold in design, but strikes one as too large in 
scale, unless this were a smaller room. than 
from other indications it appears to be. 

1797, *‘ The Drawing-room, Stowell Park’”’; 
Mr. John Belcher. A brilliantly-executed pen 


drawing of an interior, but not quite so im- 


maculate in taste as the staircase of the same 
house, mentioned above. The fireplace recess 
is flanked, in a sumptuous manner, by marble 
columns and pilasters, coupled in each direc- 
tion; the cornice they carry runs back into 
the recess and forms an impost for the arch, 
and on the under side it is recessed the width 
of one column, forming a cosy niche for a 
great easy chair; so far, good; but the column 
and pilaster facing the room carry nothing but 
the return of the cornice and a couple of those 
unmeaning pyramids again, standing over it. 
The wall is wainscotted, with a wooden (?) 
cornice, and there is a plaster traceried ceiling ; 
windows deeply recessed; the general effect 
grandiose ; but we should much like to knock 





those pyramids off their perch. The table 
shown in the foreground is hardly in keeping 
with the rest of the room. 








BLACKBURN TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


No fewer than seventy-five designs, by seventy- 
three contributors, have been submitted in this 
important competition, for which the second 
and third placed competitors were to receive 
premiums of 100/. and 50l. respectively, and 
the first placed architect was to be employed in 
carrying out the building,—at all events, the first 
portion of it ; for it was part of the instructions 
that the plans were to be so arranged as to 
admit of a portion, of the value of about 
15,0001., being carried out at once, while leaving 
the remainder for future completion. The whole 
design as shown was also to be capable of future 
extension. This latter provision some of the 
competitors, including the one placed first, have 
got over by simply providing for the continua- 
tion of a corridor which can be made a bridge 
or connexion with an entirely new block of 
buildings. This was perhaps the best method 
to employ, as it is hardly worth while to hamper 
the arrangement and lighting of the first build- 
ing for the sake of providing for an addition in 
the distant future, which may possibly never be 
carried out. 

The site is a rather awkward one in shape, 
though ample in size, being roughly a triangle, 
running down at least to a rounded-off corner 
at the east end, at the meeting of two streets, 
Blakey Moor and Nab-lane, and the ground 
falls rapidly to the westward; this latter point 
is often, however, no disadvantage in a site; it 
may be even a convenience. 

Mr. E. C. Robins, who has made the subject 
his own, drew up the instructions and acted as 
assessor, and the Corporation have, it is under- 
stood, entirely accepted his judgment. 

On the basement level four large sheds were 
to be provided, lighted from the top by ridge- 
and-furrow roofs, to be used for studies con- 
nected with spinning, weaving, mechanical 
engineering, and modelling. On the ground- 
floor it is recommended to place class-rooms for 
commercial education and cookery (the latter 
with a ladies’ room in contiguity with it), and 
the Physics and Engineering department; on 
the first floor the Chemical department, and on 
the second floor the Art department; but this 
arrangement was not binding on competitors. 
A suggestive block plan was also issued, show- 
ing the buildings in the |_ form on two fronts 
of the site, and the top-lighted sheds in the 
angle of the _. This was merely a suggestion, 
but a majority have followed it, most of the 
rest having adopted a Y shape, following the 
boundary lines of the site, and including the 
shed space between the arms of the Y/. 

Mr. Robins, after a very long and exhaustive 
examination, we are informed, of the plans (and 
those who have read Mr. Robins’s book on 
technical school fittings will understand how 
he would go into the subject), selected six 
plans as the best, the first being recommended, 
of course, for adoption, and the two next for 
the two premiums. There were the designs 
signed ‘ Work,’ “ Practical Knowledge,” 
“Lux,” ‘“Utile Dulci,’’ ‘Red Heart,’’ and 


W.| “ Faraday,” in the order named. We will first 


look at these six designs. 

“ Work,” No. 43, follows generally the 
assessors suggestion in his block plan. Engi- 
neering and architectural drawing is provided 
for in one of the four large sheds aforesaid, 
under a glass roof. The corridor communica- 
tion is well managed and the corridors kept 
light, those in the basement having borrowed 
lights from the large sheds. The entrance isin 
the front, facing the narrow end of the site, 
with a conveniently placed and central stair- 
case, and the Chemical department on the first 
floor is very well planned. The architectural 
design is suitable enough, with large mullioned 
windows. It would be all the better, even 
architecturally, if some of the spikes and 
finials, &c., were knocked off. The author does 
not waste funds in a show tower, but has a 
narrow, upcast tower for ventilation and smoke 
combined, at the back portion of the building. 
We do not like the large circular - headed 
windows on each side of the principal elevation ; 
they have a railway-station look. The arrange- 
ment of the basement waterclosets is not satis- 
factory; these will be apt to ventilate into the 
building unless there is any special means of | 








creating an extract current from them in the 
right direction, of which there is no evidence 
in the section. Generally speaking, however 
this is an exceedingly well-arranged plan. 

‘Practical Knowledge,” No. 21, is the Oaly 
one which adopts the assessor’s |_ plan the 
reversed way, J. The architectural design ig 
of the barest description, little more than a 
mill, and has absolutely nothing to recommend 
it, except, as people say, having “ no nonsenge 
about it.” The entrance is near the exterior 
angle of the _J, and the main staircase is got into 
the re-entering angle, or close up to it, witha 
subsidiary staircase at the end of one of the 
corridors. The two corridors run up the middle 
of each wing, with light at the end of each (a 
good deal intercepted by the stairs in one case), 
but with no light in the interim. We are 
rather at a loss to understand the selection of 
this for the second premium. The plan appears 
to us of a most elementary description; the 
shape of the Art room, and the manner in which 
the stairs land into it, are like a pupil’s 
planning; and instead of keeping Chemistry 
together on the first floor and using the top 
floor for the Art rooms, the latter are on the 
first floor and the Chemistry department ig 
divided between the two floors. It is certainly 
a very rapid descent in point of planning from 
the first premium plans. 

“ Lux,” No. 31, is a (V-shaped plan, with the 
entrance at the small east end of the site, 
opening into a lobby, with secretary’s-room and 
waiting-room on either hand, and giving on to 
a hall and centre staircase immediately opposite 
the entrance. The large sheds fit into the 
interior of the YY. The plan covers a great 
deal of ground, and dispenses with a second 
floor altogether, collecting the Art rooms in the 
north wing, and the Chemistry rooms in the 
south wing of the first floor. There is a sim- 
plicity in the grouping and division of the 
departments here which is good, and the cor- 
ridors are all properly lighted; but there are 
two very long cul-de-sac corridors, spreading 
the rooms far apart, and in a general way there 
are always disadvantages in these plans at 
oblique angles, leaving awkwardly-shaped 
corners and recesses. There are various water- 
closets placed against internal walls, for which 
it is to be hoped adequate means of extract 
ventilation were contemplated ; and the ladies’ 
lavatory is ingeniously planned, with its door 
at the end of the longest corridor, in full view 
along the whole corridor. It is curious whata 
want of common sense is frequently seen in 
arrangements of this kind, even on plans in 
other respects good. The exterior design of the 
building has nothing whatever to recommend 
it, but nothing particular to object to. There 
is a certain effectiveness in the large octagon 
turrets on either side of the east elevation, 
but they do not arise out of anything on the 
plan, and form mere spaces in the rooms which 
are of no use, except that one of them gives & 
projecting angle bay to the library and com- 
mittee-room. The main idea of the plan 18 
clever, however, and there is a unity of idea 
about it in an architectural sense, of which 
more might have been made in the design, 
without any increased expenditure. i 

“ Utile Dulci,’’ No. 24, takes the assessors 
main idea of plan, leaving a large piece 0 
ground unoccupied at the east-end, and enter 
ing in the centre of the east facade. The 
design is a cold but rather costly Italian one, 
with a tower over the entrance, not abnormally 
high, and the usual academical details of a 
type of building. There is a large centra 
staircase, with open areas for light and ventila- 
tion to corridors on each side of it. The plan 
is far superior in arrangement to that of either 
the second or third-placed designs; 16 18 4 vrs 
good plan, well lighted, and the rooms of t : 
various departments are kept sufficiently apa 
without too great a length of corridor. ~ 
however, no doubt a more costly building t - 
those we have noticed, but this results from the 
cupola, and the style employed necessitating a 
great deal of costly masons’ work ; no eo a 
cost necessarily arises out of the plan, whica, 
fact, is very economical of space. 'g 

“Red Heart,’”? No. 45, adopis the rong 
main plan, but with the entrance 10 the sou 
side. The plan is very conveniently site sa 
for dividing up for execution in two Pe sole, 
It is conveniently arranged as % astail 
but open to a good many objections Ws + aaa 
e.g., the Building Construction room 10 the at 
ment can hardly be ‘said to be eS a 
lighted; the situation over the carpen 
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shop is hardly the best for the balance 
room; the masters’ room on the first floor is 
of a very awkward and uncomfortable shape. 
The author gives ample height to the Chemical 
lecture-room and laboratory, which are carried 
up two stories; and he has his elementary 
drawing-room and designers’ class-room lighted 
from the top, which is a great deal better than 
side lighting; in a large square form of room, 
as the elementary drawing-room must generally 
be, the best side windows will not fully serve 
those who have to work in the middle of the 
room. The elevations, which are very simple, 
have a certain amount of character, neverthe- 
less, a8 also the treatment of the upcast shaft. 

“Faraday,” No. 15, is a triangular plan with 
an entrance under an octagonal tower at the 
east angle of the site, and the main buildings 
surround a not too large triangular central court, 
an arrangement by no means good on sanitary 

unds. On the ground-plan, part of this area 
is occupied by the cookery-school, which is top- 
lighted, and the class-rooms opposite cannot 
enjoy a good circulation of air. The drawing- 
schools are lighted from the top, and very com- 
pactly arranged as to access from the top 
landing ; this is the best partof the plan. The 
exterior elevations and perspective view are 
superior in style and picturesqueness to any of 
those previously mentioned. A big corbelled- 
out projection of the roof in part of the south 
front appeared a mere bit of scenic effect, but 

we observe the author has, at any rate, given a 
clever excuse for it in his section of the drawing- 
room, where it forms a long recess and shelf, 
two or three feet above the floor, which may cer- 
tainly be turned to useful purpose in the keep- 
ing of casts. He also has a notion of “ treat- 
ing” the top of the upcast shaft. On the 
whole, though we object to the closed quad- 
rangle (or, rather, triangle) of the plan, this is 
a very meritorious set of drawings. 

We have naturally looked first at the six 
designs placed by the assessor. The large room 
at the Blackburn Town-hall is full of draw- 
ings; they ascend up even on to the orchestra 
seats, and we regret that the elements of time 
and space preclude our doing more than giving 
a brief mention of some of the best of the 
remaining designs among this mass of work. 
“ Alias,” No. 1, though very defective in plan, 
shows merit in imparting some refined cha- 
racter to a very simple exterior design. ‘ Plan 
and Light,’’ No. 2, is a well-arranged plan, with 
a suitable though simple architectural treat- 
ment; no perspective is included, and the ele- 
vations appear to have been rather hurried ; but 
they are a good set of drawings in relation to 
their purpose. 

“1888,” No. 13, a | -shaped plan with the 
entrance in the centre of the lower line of the 
1; a well-arranged plan and a good elevation, 
but some of the prominent features of the 
elevation (large windows at intervals, &c.) have 
no relation to anything in the plan. 

“Crux,” No. 16: a good and suitable exterior 
treatment, but not much to be said for the plan. 

“Kenneth,” No. 17: avery rich and picturesque 
external design; in the plan the corridors are 
mainly arranged round a central square court; 
4 convenient plan for intercommunication, but 
not so desirable on other grounds. The first- 
floor plan is at variance with the ground. plan 
In the placing of walls, &c. (This is the case 
with some othersof the more elaborate sets of 
plans, in which the first-floor walls seem to have 

n arranged at pleasure, just as they were 
wanted, and with little reference to those 
below. ) 

“Crucible,” No. 25: a spirited and well- 
drawn perspective view, of considerable merit, 
in its way; the drawings have been admirably 
got up, but the plan, unfortunately, will not 

ar inspection. 

Extempore,” No. 28: a characteristic 
exterior treatment, shown in a good perspec- 
tive sketch, but the plan is unpractical. This 
seems the way through a great part of the 
collection : the men who can make picturesque 
"apie do not understand, or donot care for, 
he planning of the buildings according to the 

t practical lights; and those who do. make 
"6.7 clevations. 

_ Simplicity,” No. 35, shows a couple of ver 
nice and refined elevations, but ee plan io 
of ‘elgg a any acquaintance with the details 
| sed alltings required. ‘“ Art and 
bepe: elevati 0. 00, 18 a good plan of the V 

“ Deodal ions good and characteristic. 
powerfal a No. 63, is noticeable for a really 

‘out und original exterior design, in which a 


| front of mullioned windows of rather rich effect is 
stopped at either end by a great circular turret 
of plain masonry with a conical roof and small 
windows in a mass of solid wall. This is really 
an artistic drawing, but on looking at the plan 
we found it simply absurd, and these towers were 
merely cut up internally anyhow into the plan. 

‘* Progress,’ No. 64, is a splendid set of 
drawings, on which the author may be con- 
gratulated and consoled with, for he has given 
himself much conscientious labour with no 
result. His is a V-shaped plan, with a good 
deal of merit; the corridors are kept on the 
south of each arm of the \V/, running inside on 
one and facing the street on the other, so as to 
give both sets of rooms a north light; the 
corridors are long, but the rooms intended to 
be connected together in regard to their use 
and subject are sufficiently well grouped. The 
treatment of the connecting angle of the two 
arms is (on plan) very weak architecturally, 
and the staircase is poor and ineffective; but 
this is by no means an unpractical plan, and 
might certainly seem to have good claim to have 
been placed unless it was upset on the score of 
expense. 

We are unable to refer in detail to any more 
of the designs; we briefly looked, however, at 
nearly all, and our conclusion is that the best 
plan has been chosen, though we care very little 
for its architectural treatment. It is to be 
regretted that so much hard work has been 
thrown away by so many competitors; but we 
think every one will admit that this has been 
one of the fairly-conducted order of competi- 
tions, and that there has been a sincere 
endeavour to get the best building for the 


purpose. 








LONDON THEATRES IN 1596. 


Writine at Berlin on May 10th, the Corre- 
spondent of the Times tells us that ‘Dr. 
Gidertz, of the Royal Library, Berlin, has 
found a valuable manuscript and drawing 
relating to a theatre in Shakespeare’s time.” 
These original papers bear date 1596, in which 
year John de Witt, canon of St. Mary’s Church 
in Utrecht, visited London. De Witt ‘ noted 
many remarkable sights, and he describes 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
other buildings. But the most curious of bis 
reports is that on the theatres.’”’ His drawing, 
—an interior,—and papers are published in 
Dr. Gidertz’s new work, styled, ‘“ The Old 
English Stage, and other Shakesperian Essays.” 
Bremen: Miiller. 

It is not clear whether the Times’ corre- 
spondent is quoting from Dr. Gidertz’s book 
when he says, in his letter, that ‘‘ there were 
four large and splendid playhouses in London 
about 1596, the Theatre and the Curtain 
[Shoreditch ], towards the north, the Rose, and 
the Swan.’’ Perhaps these four only were 
visited by John de Witt, and severally answer 
the description of them as being oval, beautiful 
structures, not of wood, but built faced with 
flint and marble, and capacious for 3,000 seats. 
Setting aside, of course, the regular perform- 
ances which we know to have been given at 
this time in inn yards,—as at, for instance, the 
Bull, in St. Helen’s parish, Bishopsgate, and 
the Belle Sauvage, by Lud Gate,—the date, 
1596, of De Witt’s visit to London, raises an 
inquiry why there is no mention of White- 
friars, or of what was then the already famous 
house and dramatic training-school at Black- 
friars ? 

In the name and site of Playhouse-yard, 
Blackfriars, has been long commemorated one 
of the most ancient standing theatres that were 
established in the town, and which continued 
on that spot until it was persecuted to death 
and destruction by the Puritans in August, 
1655. In 1574 James Burbadge, with his four 
associates, servants to the Earl of Leicester, 
had been licensed by Queen Elizabeth. Some 
years later we find them occupying a winter or 
a “private,’—which we take to correspond 
with a covered,—house just eastwards of the 
piesent Apothecaries’ Hall. Not only could the 
audience come hither by water, but the com- 
pany,—known until 1603 as the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s men,—were so far removed from inter- 
ference by the Corporation in that their house, 
on the site of the dissolved monastery, lay 
beyond the civic jurisdiction, though within 
the city wall. In 1594 this company, with 
the Admiral’s men, were acting in the 
house at Newington Butts. In 1596 Shake- 





speare is resident by Bear-gardens, Bankside ; 





jand joins his eight fellow-actors in making 
petition to the Privy Council for authority to 
begin extensive improvements and alterations 
in the premises at Blackfriars. Leave is given 
for the repairs alone ; a counter agitation having 
been raised by some influential neighbours 
who were averse to the recreation which the 
Queen’s licence countenanced for her loving 
subjects. Two years later Shakespeare retires 
to New Place which he had purchased in 
Stratford-on-Avon. The conveyance under 
which he acquires for 140l. a certain property, 
ultimately devised by him to his daughter 
Susannah Hall, in Ireland-yard, very near to 
the theatre at Blackfriars, is dated March 10, 
1612-3. John Robinson, to whom the poet 
granted a lease of the property, had been a 
violent opponent of the establishment of the 
theatre at Blackfriars. 

Now in the Atheneum of September 12th, 
1885, will be found a reference to two docu- 
ments of the years 1553 and 1555, discovered in 
the Public Record Office. From these we learn 
that in the joint reigns of Mary and Philip, two 
tennis ‘‘ courses” or “ playes” occupied the 
interior of the old church of St. Anne, Black- 
friars, and that Sir Thomas Cawarden, as 
master of the revels, had converted that parish: 
church into headquarters of the masks and: 
revels. Stow records that Cawarden pulled» 
down St. Anne’s, and the Friars’ church as well... 
Moreover, some particulars of the early history 
of this theatre may be gathered from the- 
Report of the Historical MSS. Commission of” 
1879, upon the Loseley manuscripts. We find 
that on November 12, 1538, the monastery was 
surrendered to the king. Edward VI. sells the 
hall and site of the prior’s lodgings to Sir 
Francis Bryan; in the third of his reign he- 
grants to Cawarden the whole house, site er 
circuit, compass and precinct of the late 
Friars’ Preachers within the City of London, as . 
for the yearly value of 191. By a deed of 
feoffment of February 4, 1595-6, Sir William 
More, of Loseley, county Surrey, conveys to - 
James Burbadge [he signs Burbadge, not Bur- 
bage | certain premises which are set forth as. 
“ beinge within the precincte of the late Black-. 
fryers Preachers nere Ludgate in London.’” 
These premises are identified with the Revels: 
office and Cawarden’s store-rooms for scenic 
“properties” at Blackfriars. Sir William 
More acquired them, as Cawarden’s executor, 
after the death of Cawarden’s widow. Sir 
George More, his son, by indenture dated 
June 26, 1601, sold to Cuthbert and Richard, 
sons of James Burbadge, some adjoining tene- 
ments for the extension of their father’s ori- 
ginal acquisition. These matters are more: 
fully discussed in an article in the Atheneum 
of August 9, 1879. 

Those, and they are not few by any means, 
who follow Malone, and Collier after him, will 
further urge that the Globe, on Bankside, 
Southwark, was built in 1594. But on this 
point the new information given forth to the 
world by Dr. Gadertz strikingly supports the later - 
investigations of Mr. Halliwell-Phillips. The 
latter author shows how that celebrated house— 
Ben Jonson’s “‘fair filled Globe,” ‘“‘the glory of” 
the Bancke ’’—had its origin in the Theatre at . 
Shoreditch. The Theatre was erected at cost - 
of John Brayne, Burbadge’s father-in-law, over 
certain howsing and void grounds... . in« 
Holywell as let, on April 13, 1576, to Giles . 
Allein of Haseleigh, in Essex, gent., to James 
Burbadge, late of London, joiner, for twenty-- 
one years at 14/1. per annum. The lease in- 
cluded a covenant for the taking down and’ 
removal “to theire owne proper use for ever 
such buildinges and other thinges.” So Cuth-- 
bert Burbadge (the son), and Peter Street :. 
being the same Street who contracted om 
January 8, 1599-1600, to build the Fortune for 
Henslowe and Edward Alleyne: and some 
others carried away the materials across the 
river and therewith erected a new playhouse, 
the Globe, on Bankside, to the east of the Rose 
and the Swan. This was accomplished in 
December, 1598. The Globe was destroyed on 
St. Peter’s Day, 1613, by the fire which Jon- 
son witnessed, and Sir Henry Wotton describes 
in a letter of July 2, 1613, to Sir Edmund 
Bacon. As rebuilt of wood, and with a roof of 
slate and tile in lieu of thatch, it survived 
until April 15, 1644, when Sir Matthew Brand, 
Knight, owner of the property, set about erect- 
ing houses on the site. It stood north-west of 
the Anchor (Barclay & Perkins’s) brewery, at 





| 


the south-east corner of the crossing of Park- 
street and Southwark Bridge-road. 
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CORNICES AND STRING-COURSES.* 


In Diocletian’s Palace at Spalato, that clas- 
sical building full of Gothic suggestions, occurs 
such a treatment of the cornice as that at fig. 55, 
where it becomes very like a broad string-course 
under an arcade. In various early medieval 
Romanesque buildings, as that at Lorsch (57), we 
see the reminiscence of the Classic entablature 
struggling into new shapes and new relations 
to the architectural design.+ At B it is arranged 
as a zigzag moulding to the straight-sided 
arches (if they can be so called) of the windows. 
At C it runs over the top of the column 
(without any break), but a new column follows 
over it. We are not very far here from the 
employment of the triforium string-course con- 
tinued rownd the vaulting shaft and merely 
dividing its height, though it took many steps 
before the upper and lower shaft became one. 
At Treves Cathedral, the triforium arcade shows 
(67) the old cornice reduced to a mere cill- 
moulding under the arcade, but not a string- 
course, as far as regards the method of using 
it, for it is stopped short before it reaches the 
pier. The cornice at Lorsch (56) is a curiously 
close repetition of such a cornice as that 
bracketed one at the top of the Colosseum (51), 
with the characteristic difference that there is 
no longer any moulding breaking round it. 
The extent of the influence of the modillion 
cornice, its survival in various forms, is again 
curiously illustrated in the remarkable cornice 
from Laon (58), to which Viollet-le-Duc calls 
attention in his article on the subject in the 
“Dictionnaire.” This is as different in character 
as possible from the Classic modillion, yet there 
is seen the most distinct reproduction, in a 
Gothic shape, of the old Classie leaf under the 
modillion, which turns its end over in a down- 
ward curve at the extremity. Laon supplies 
us also with an early Gothic dentil cornice 
(58 A), with the difference that the dentil is 
‘confined within a hollow instead of having its 
lower edge free. This section serves also to 
illustrate one characteristic distinction between 
the typical Gothic cornice and the Classic, from 
which, through many variations, it was derived, 
the absence of that marked projection of the 
upper portion of the cornice, the Gothic cornice 
tending to recede towards the wall and adopt 
an oblique line instead of the in-and-out design 
of the Classical eornice. 

The planing down of the cornice into a string- 
course is pointedly illustrated in some of the 
Romanesque and early Gothic campaniles of 
Italy. In some early Romanesque examples, 
as Sta. Maria in Cosmedin, and others, we find 
the Classic cornice repeated almost in its pure 
form at each story (68), an arrangement which 
cuts up what should be a vertical feature into a 
number of boxes placed one on another. In 
the later towers, as the Torracio at Cremona 
and the tower of Prato Cathedral (thirteenth 
century), which are of the same general type, 
there is still this division into stories by hori- 
zontal mouldings, but the mouldings have been 
much reduced in scale, and have, in fact, be- 
come string-courses ; in the Cremona example 
they are entirely stopped by the flat buttress at 
the angle. At Prato the moulding is carried 
round the buttress, but between the buttresses 
the string is strengthened and emphasized by 
corbelling under it. These examples, however, 
still retain the defect of the earlier Romanesque 
towers of the same neighbourhood, in being cut 
up by the string-courses into so many equal 
divisions. To divide a building up into equal 
sections by horizontal mouldings, all of the same 
design, is one of the most inartistic and mono- 
tonous methodsof employing string-courses, as 
the Italian architects discovered later on, and 
the Campanile of St. Andrea at Mantua (early 
fourteenth century) is an example of the same 
type of tower, but with the horizontal divisions 
~varied in design and in spacing. The effect 
which the grouping and treatment of string- 
courses has upon the expression of a building 
may be instanced by the sketch of part of 
Spires Cathedral (70). Here,indeed, the upper 
part of the tower is divided off into regular 
boxes, as in the early Italian examples; but the 
point is that the strings and cornices of the lower 
buildings are not carried round the tower, but 
stopped against it. In this typical instance it 
is easy to see at a glance that if this had not 
been done the tower would have lost all its 
characteristic expression of rising upwards 





* Conclusion of paper read at the Architectural Associ- 
ation meeting, May 4th. See p. 336, ante. 
+t Fergusson gives the date of this example as 774 4.D, 


through the building, and a great deal of its 
apparent height. 

When the Renaissance brought the Classic 
cornice in once more, the architects came again 
under the fancied necessity of using cornices 
or cornice forms to mark the horizontal divi- 
sions of their buildings. The Romans whom 
they copied left them no other precedents in 
this way. Accordingly, many buildings were 
erected with repeated cornices at various 
stages; or (Palladio’s favourite method) a 
main cornice over a large order running through 
two or more stories, with smaller intermediate 
cornices stopped against the columns or pilas- 
ters of the order; a device for which the 
Romans left a precedent in their triumphal 
arches. Whére, as has been said, the Renaissance 
architects had the courage to dispense with 
the order, they adopted cornices on a much 
smaller scale, and with less comparative pro- 
jection (“ short” cornices) to divide the 
stories of their buildings. In the profile of 
the Strozzi Palace (67) it is seen how this is 
managed, where the string-courses are in 
reality the dentil and bed mould and crown 
moulding of the typical cornice, with the 
modillions and corona fascia omitted. The 
architect (Cronaca), however, judiciously varied 
these two string-cornices (as they might be 
termed) by modifying the profiles and altering 
the spacing of the dentils, so as to give a little 
variety to them. The mode of designing the 
plinth, projecting boldly out from the wall face 
at once, a favourite one with the Florentine 
palace architects, is not a model to be followed ; 
the plinth is the thickening of the wall to give 
greater strength in the foundations, and the 
wall should come out gradually, course after 
course, to its bearing on the thicker basement, 
so that the upper and lower portions seem con- 
structively connected, not merely the one placed 
on the top of the other. 

The character of the Lombard cornices shown 
at 59, 60, 61, &., is entirely different from 
those we have been considering. These cornices 
come under our class D, cornices which project 
little but have a large vertical development. 
The Lombard, or North Italian cornices, make 
almost a class by themselves, and there can be 
little doubt that their special form arises 
mainly from the character of the material in 
which they were constructed. As the ancient 
Doric was a wooden form of cornice, the 
Roman a stone form, so this was a brick form. 
Great projection was difficult and unsafe with 
such a material, and it was made up for by 
increased height and multiplication of parts, 
and arched corbelling was formed under it as 
the safest and most business-like way of giving 
it a firm support. The various forms, includ- 
ing some of great richness and elaboration, 
which this type of cornice took, are instructive 
as to the degree of variety which may be 
attained with the same leading idea of design. 
About the simplest typical form is shown in 
the early example, 59. That of St. Lazare, at 
Pavia (60), is interesting to compare with 
it; here, the corbelling is turned into a wall 
arcade on small shafts, but it is the same idea. 
61, 62, and 63 represent different variations 
played on the same materials, the methods of 
enrichment being mostly twisted cable-mould- 
ings, bricks placed anglewise, and corbels. In 
62 it is noticeable how the two tiers of corbels 
are placed so as to break the line and avoid one 
coming immediately over the other. Thecornice 
of Florence Cathedral, with its great projection, 
is a much bolder manner of carrying out the 
idea, and though here purely for ornamental 
purposes, it was evidently a decorative modifi- 
cation of a form originally used for defence. 
Alberti says, evidently in relation to this 
class of cornice: ‘“‘The cornices of towers 
and walls, besides that they add to their 
beauty, and are a ligature to strengthen the 
work, also by their projection hinder the getting 
into the town by scaling ladders’”’; so that here 
was an originally military form turned to 
decorative purpose. 

The cornice from an Indian mosque (13th 
century) is an example which may come under 
the D type of cornice, but with the difference 
that it has only a projecting moulding, and the 
cresting goes up again flush with the wall- 
plane. The love of acresting of varied out- 
line is very characteristic of a great deal of 
Oriental work ; it impressed its influence on such 
buildings as the Ca d’Oro at Venice, where 
Eastern influence is obviously traceable; and 
while making these notes I noticed in some 





sketches of Cairo architecture inthe Art Journal, 





—=—. 
the wooden cornice (66), where we have the 
cresting, but turned down instead of up. 

In the application of string-courses in the 
complete Gothic style, we can see that they 
were used in many cases as a pure matter of 
design, as binding together the parts of the 
design, marking out its stages, or even not 
marking out any real stage, but giving a break 
where thearchitect thought it was wanted for 
effect. In the case of buildings which are ap. 
tually divided into stories, and where string. 
courses are employed, should the string-courseg 
mark the floors? Viollet-le-Duo seems to think 
so: he says the string-course (bandeau) marks 
a floor or a level (plancher ou sol), and it cannot 
be indifferently placed. Bosc, in his “ Diction. 
naire’ (a very useful work, prior to Viollet-le. 
Duc’s), expresses the same opinion: “ it serves 
to indicate the height of the floors.” It is, in 
fact, seldom used in this way in modern work; 
it is frequently used to run under a row of 
windows, and connect them together. Thig ig 
quite a legitimate use of it, though I can. 
not help thinking that its real office in 
floored buildings is to be coincident with the 
floors, and expressexternally what is the internal 
construction. It is quite certain that string. 
courses are often inserted on elevations to mark 
nothing at all, and merely because the wall 
looks bare and the designer wants to fill it up 
in some way. That is certainly not the reason- 
able or truly architectural way to use string- 
courses. I have a decided objection, too, to 
seeing string-courses running up and down the 
walls in steps. The string-course is one of the 
wall-courses in a brick or masonry building; 
its proper position is as a horizontal course of 
masonry or brick; to see it suddenly turn 
upward at an angle and pierce vertically 
through the coursing, takes away at once its 
constructive relation to the wall, and makes 
it a mere superficial ornament playing abont 
at will; whereas really it is a course of 
masonry thickened out beyond the wall plane, 
and moulded, to give accentuation to a par- 
ticular level in the horizontal layers of 
masonry. And this brings me to a word of 
exhortation I wish to give about bedding string- 
courses and cornices. If a string-course really 
means, a8 I hold it does, an important point 
in the design and construction considered 
together, nothing can be more weak and mean 
in building than the way in which we often see 
a stone string-course shown, for instance, in 
the section of a brick building with “stone 
dressings,” a bit of stone just grooved into 
the wall, as at H, fig. 72. It ought to bea 
real bond stone, as at G (72), going deep into 
the masonry and binding it together, and not 
a mere superficial appearance. Again, it is of 
great importance that cornices should have an 
ample bed on the walls, not merely enough to 
keep them in their balance till they have 4 
“blocking” over them, but enough to make 
them entirely firm and secure under any Cir- 
cumstances. I saw lately in an exhibition of 
architectural drawings a cornice section as 
in 71, and I remonstrated about it, as the lower 
stone had not bed enough to support itself on 
the walls. The answer I got was that it did 
not matter, because the upper stone had plenty 
of bed, and would keep the other in its place. 
Yes, and suppose it becomes necessary to repair 
the cornice, and the upper blocks are taken of, 
and the mortar has not stood so well as ib 
should, and down comes the lower one and & 
man with it, and he is killed; or, suppose you 
are building your cornice, and the stones with 
insufficient bed fall over and kill some one 
underneath, a jury might choose to bring it m 
manslaughter against the architect who Pad 
mitted a cornice to be set so; and if they di 
not, they ought to. Asa matter of fact, a year 
or two ago, in a certain new building, @ cornice 
just tailing on to the wall enough to balance 
itself did fall, and hurt two or three men; 
but as no one was killed, there was 10 fuss 
made about it. But it is not the less 4 
warning. : ‘ 
In some cases the effect of string-coure®® 18 
obtained by perfectly flat bands of stone, 0 Re 
different colour or of a different size to orn 
ordinary masonry of the walls; or by the earn 
tion of some small feature, such as a panel. - 
one period of the Gothic revival, the Ny ae 
band was much in favour with many architects, 
who seemed to consider it almost vulgar to have 
mouldings. Idonot think this flat band device 
so effective as a projected and moulded gal 
but the repetition of a simple ornamental orm, 
incised below the wall face, is often a very 
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pretty and effective way of forming a horizontal 
k in a design. - 

In regard to projecting string-courses and 
cornices, there is one very simple, and, one 
would suppose, obvious thing to be remembered, 

t @ profile designed as a section at right 
angles to the wall assumes a great deal more 
2 Peng when it is seen at the angle of the 
oe at_ the mitre. This, perhaps, seems 
- self-evident a thing to mention, but I be- 
eve nearly all young beginners have to find it 
out by experience. 

The profiles of the cornice and of the various 

“Courses used in a design should be care- 

y considered in regard to their position in 
puilding and their relation to the point of 
a the Spectator. Profiles which are 

in ve in one position will be less effective 
another ; those which are suited for a base 
apa will not be suited for a string-course in 
is — portion of the building, and nothing 
on monotonous than a repetition of the 
Sars ne tings everywhere. This, indeed, is 
Xe the subject which might well claim 
“a wh essay to itself. The eminent French 
nl whom I have before quoted, De 
weds Says, “The method of profiling mould- 
18 the touchstone of the talent of archi- 
and their position in the scale depends 





on their manner of designing this portion of 
their works.” This may be thought to be 
putting it very strongly, but I believe it is no 
more than the truth. 





Mr. Hugh Stannus, in opening the discussion, 
expressed the gratification the members had 
felt in listening to Mr. Statham’s very able and 
exhaustive lecture. He had often thought that 
the best way to teach architecture was to take 
some special feature, such as the wall, the 
cornice, or the column, and to trace its gradual 
development. Viollet-le-Duc had done so in 
an admirable manner in his “‘ Dictionnaire.” He 
hesitated to say a word in addition to what 
Mr. Statham had brought before the meeting, 
but he would like to draw attention to the 
cornice No. 3 on the sheet of examples which 
had been handed round.* It wasinteresting to 
note that there was a great gap between the 
Egyptian periods. The one numbered 2 was, 
he supposed, of the Pharaonic period, whilst 
that numbered 3 was of the Ptolemaic time, 
there being an interval of something like 1,000 
years between the two examples. It was un- 
fortunate that Mr. Owen Jones, in his 
“Grammar of Ornament,’’ had lumped all those 





* See last week’s Builder, p. 338, 





together as Egyptian. The Pharaonic tims 
was the great period of Egyptian architecture, 
when everything was simple and severe, 
whereas in the Ptolemaic time there was much 
small and petty detail used, which greatly 
detracted from the grandeur of the work. 
Owing no doubt to the manner in which example 
No. 5 had been drawn, the carving had the 
appearance of leaves, whereas in point of 
fact it was a row of what were termed 
“good” serpents. In Egyptian mythology the 
“Serpent of Evil” was always represented as 
crawling along the ground and eating the dust, 
while the ‘‘ Serpent of Good” was represented 
with the broad chest and standing upon its tail ; 
and here, above the cavetto, these serpents had 
the symbol of sovereignty on their heads, 
which would account for the little. bulge under- 
neath the fillet in section. Mr. Statham had 
spoken of the wooden origin of the Doric 
cornice, and he might mention that when Mr. 
Fergusson was working out his book on the 
Parthenon he (Mr. Stannus) had the honour of 
making a model with which was tried the 
experiment of the development of the Greek 
roof, and which, he believed, demonstrated the 
wooden origin of the cornice. (Mr. Stannus 
here explained his meaning at some length 
upon the blackboard.) That was Mr. Fergusson’s 
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theory, and it was, he believed, perfect in 
its coherence. He further explained about 
the meaning of the word “metope.” At 
first the Greek temples were simply built 
with a cella, which was lighted from between 
the beams, the apertures being termed metopes, 
from meta and ops. When the columns came to 
be added and the beams taken over them, the 
orifices were filled with those examples of the 
noblest sculpture the world had ever seen, 
which are in the Elgin collection. Referring 
to Cornice No. 64 he submitted the idea 
that perhaps it was really a survival of the 
Medizval machicolation. With regard to the 
modillions, there was an interesting defence of 
them to be found in the late Mr. John Pap- 
worth’s preface to an edition of Palladio. It 
would be observed that in the Ionic drawing 
the shadow of the cornice gave an unbroken 
line across the frieze, which had the effect of 
rather cutting it in two; while in the Corin- 
thian example, where there were the modillions, 
the shadow had a broken line. Mr. Papworth 
had ingeniously suggested that this broken line 
was exceedingly valuable. The members were 
specially indebted to Mr. Statham for the sheet 
of diagrams which he had supplied. Mr. 
Stannus concluded by proposing a hearty vote 
of thanks to the lecturer. 

Mr. A. 8. Flower said he had hoped to hear 
Mr. Statham speak about the superposition of 
cornices in many modern buildings, which had 
a heavy cornice repeated over each story. That, 
to him, seemed unpleasing, and he wished to 
know the reason for such cornices. His own 
idea was that a cornice should only be used 
where it actually formed the eaves of an over- 
hanging roof and carried a gutter, as in Grecian 
buildings; wherever it did not it was an un- 
meaning excrescence, and should be replaced 
by a weathered string-course of comparatively 
small projection. 

Mr. F. Quick referred to modern construction 
in Rome, and the manner in which the over- 
hanging cornices were carried. In the general 
class of buildings in Rome, the cornices hadjan 
enormous overhang, frequently as much as 4 ft., 
and there had been some very awkward falls 
formerly. The joists as a rule in the modern 
construction were about 6x2 in pairs, carried 
out from the flat roof construction now in use 
there. 

Mr. Cavanagh remarked that Mr. Statham 
had traced the treatment of cornices from the 
earliest times in a better manner than most of 
them had ever heard before. He was only sorry 
that time would not permit Mr. Statham to go 
right through the subject down to the present 
day. Mr. Stannus’s illustration of the timber 
origin of the Doric cornice, too, was the clearest 
and most logical he had ever seen. He was 
anxious to hear Mr. Statham’s idea on the treat- 
ment of the cornice where the regular cornice, 
as traced above each order, was carried out. It 
was always a difficulty in design, and with the 
projecting corona it looked too big, preventing 
the eye from being carried up and taking in the 
design as a whole. If anybody could design 
something simple, but with slight projection, 
and which would at the same time harmonise 
with the general treatment of Vignola’s method, 
it would be one of the greatest benefits they 
could have in Classical design. He was aware 
of all the arguments against the use of columns 
or pilasters, but, he believed, they could gain a 
greater amount of dignity and proportion by 
the use of the orders than in any other system 
of design, except that used by the Italians in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. He 
thought ic was in a design such as that of 
the Keform Club that the treatment of string- 
courses, which Mr. Statham had referred to, 
had been carried to the greatest perfection. 
He seconded the vote of thanks. 

Mr. Bulmer Booth said he had listened with 
the greatest of pleasure to Mr. Statham’s able 
lecture, and quite agreed that the cornice should 
be the crowning feature of the building. The 
jower members, if they were anything like 
cornices, should take a flatter projection, and 
form what are usually termed string-courses 
rather than primary divisions of the building, 
dividing it, as Mr. Statham said, into so many 
boxes. 

Mr. H. D. Appleton said he wished Mr. Statham 
would say a word or two on the use and abuse 
of balusters. These were all very well to 
protect people from falling from a building, but 
the way they were used in modern London 
houses seemed perfectly ridiculous. 

Mr. F. R. Farrow (Hon. Sec.) said that 


probably the reason why the Greeks retained 
the guttz and mutules was because they 
were used as spots of colour in their decora- 
tion, which formed so large a part of the 
ornamentation of the Doric work. The 
retention of the mutules and guttzw afforded 
an opportunity of breaking up what would 
otherwise have been a plain band of colour. 
Mr. Statham had referred to Pennethorne’s 
idea that the Greeks proportioned their 
facades so that the perspective view would be 
of definite proportion, and not the elevation ; 
but he would ask how Mr. Penrose’s measure- 
ments were to be taken in connexion with that 
view? Because Mr. Penrose had carefully 
measured Greek buildings, and had assured 
them that the parts of the building were in definite 
proportion inelevation. It would thus appear 
that if the Greeks did take into consideration 
their proportions when viewed in perspective, 
they, at the same time, must have combined 
with that the proportions of a strict elevation. 

The President remarked that he had listened 
to the paper, and the discussion that had 
ensued, with a very great amount of pleasure. 
So many points had been touched upon by Mr. 
Statham that it was almost impossible to allude 
to them all. In referring to one of the Pheeni- 
cian examples, the lecturer had said that 
the same methods of building must have pre- 
vailed over a very wide area. That was quite 
true, but there was nothing in regard to which 
they were so much in the dark as the migration 
of the early races of mankind. It was quite 
possible that the Egyptian builders might have 
migrated to a very great distance, and have 
reproduced the forms with which they were 
acquainted in their native land. The theory 
referred to by Mr. Stannus as to the wouden 
origin of the members of the Greek cornice 
might be perfectly true, but that did not make 
it necessary to follow any such minuti@ in the 
details of Greek mouldings now. It might 
be, and probably was, the fact that those 
guttze were the emblems of the trenails, or 
they might have been used for bands of colour ; 
but if architects nowadays did not colour their 
cornices, was it any reason why they should be 
reproduced? The Greek buildings with which 
they were now acquainted were temples, and it 
was well known how extremely conservative 
religions were in minute details. It was there- 
fore possible that if any remains of Greek 
secular buildings could be found, it would be 
apparent that the Greeks were not so particular 
in reproducing in them those minutie as they 
were in the temples. Mr. Statham stated that 
he rather objected to string-courses jumping 
up and down and going round windows. If 
that were done haphazard, and without any 
object or reason, it was, of course, most absurd ; 
but it was hardly correct to say that there was 
no reason in such a thing. Round or pointed 
arched windows must have a label, and he 
could not see anything wrong architecturally 
or constructionally in connecting the label 
mouldings with a horizontal band. 

The President then put the vote of thanks to 
the meeting, when it was carried by acclama- 
tion. 

Mr. Statham, in reply, said he was aware of 
the symbolic meaning of the serpents, but he 
did rot think it had anything to do with the 
architecture atthe moment. He congratulated 
Mr. Stannus on his demonstration in regard 
to the Doric cornice, as he had never seen it 
clearly reasoned out before; but he could 
not help thinking some wooden construction 
sketched by Mr. Stannus was suggested by the 
actual forms of the Doric cornice. At any rate 
he was not converted to the mutule; but the 
modillion was another thing ; it was a legitimate 
stone form: a bracket to carry the corona. 
As to scales, many of the diagrams he had 
supplied had in many cases been taken from old 
books which gave no scales, but he would see 
if he could supply a little more information 
as to the dates in publishing the paper. In 
reply to Mr. Flower, he might say that he 
considered the cornice the crowning feature of 
the building, and that if moulded bands were 
used below, they should be treated in a different 
way from the cornice. As to the modern 
Roman cornice, and the way it was constructed, 
according to Mr. Quick, it was one of the most 
dreadful things he had ever heard of. He 
could not agree with one speaker as to “the 
Orders,” but the subject was too large to 
discuss then. He considered they ought to 
have done with “the Orders,” at least in their 





‘old form. In reference to narrow street fronts, 











he thought it better to treat them vertically. 
as their main proportions must be vertical}, 
To give character to a building, it should be 
decidedly horizontal or decidedly verticag] in: 
expression. Balusters ought never to be put 
up unless there was a flat surface, where 
somebody had to be protected. In towns 
flat roofs might be more used, as a meang of 
getting fresh air and utilising space, and ip 
such cases balusters would be perfectly legiti: 
mate. Mr. Farrow had referred to the use of 
guttz for giving spots of colour on the under. 
side of the cornice, and the effect of the Doris 
cornice if coloured must have been very rich. 
But could not the Greeks have got spots of 
colour in any other way ? It was curious that 
they should have zone on using the same details 
for so long a time, although the chairman’s expla- 
nation was feasible,—that it was a matter of 
religious conservatism that led them to do go in 
the case of the temples. At the same time, it 
was not very like the Greeks ; they had gene- 
rally a logical reason for what they did, and 
their sticking age after age to a form which wag 
not very beautiful was certainly a puzzle to 
him. Pennethorne’s book was a work to get 
one thinking, and to suggest new ideas, but was 
not to be taken as an authority. Pennethorne 
had worked on the idea of the mathematica} 
refinements of the Greeks till he could see 
nothing but that; his theory was that the 
Parthenon was to be viewed from one point 
on the site, and designed to be so viewed; a 
theory which carried its own refutation. But 
when reading in Pennethorne’s book that the 
cornice might have been proportioned for its per- 
spective appearance, he certainly thought that 
suggested a new way of looking at the matter,. 
but he was, nevertheless, disposed to agree with 
Mr. Farrow that the proportions of the Greek 
temples were designed in elevation, and not ip 
perspective. In regard to string-courses over 
the windows, he did not so much object to them 
in arched windows, but he did not like to see 
a regular horizontal course suddenly turning 
upwards, and having the appearance of breaking: 
the bond. 
The proceedings then terminated. 








ASSOCIATION OF 
MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY ENGINEERS: 
AND SURVEYORS. 


At the fifth examination of candidates for the 
office of Municipal Engineer and Loval Board 
Surveyor, held by this Associatieu at the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, Westminster,%n the 
27th and 28th of April, twenty-three candidates 
presented themselves, of whom the following 
satisfied the examiners, and were granted their 
certificates of competency by the Council of 
the Association :— 

S. W. J. Barnes, Ealing. 
G. H. Bayley, Salford. 
J. C. S. Beynon, Exeter. 
J.G. Bryans, Sunderland. 
C. H. Cooper, Wimbledn. 
A. Crow, Stratford. 

A. R, Finch, Finchley. 
S. N. Glass, Hackney. 

The next examination will be held in London 
in October next, as it has been decided by the 
Council of the Association, in view of the com- 
parative numbers appearing in London and the: 
provinces, that in future all the examinations 
shall be held in London. 

A Midland Counties’ District meeting of the 
Association will be held at Leamington, by invi- 
tation of the Mayor, on Saturday next, May 
26th. Members will assemble at 11 a.m. in the 
Council-chamber at the Town-hall. The fol- 
lowing paper will be read :— Leamington Spa. 
Water Supply,” by Mr. W. de Normanville, 
Assoc.M.Inst. C.E., Borough Surveyor. The. 
following works will then be visited, viz., the 
Water Works, Pump - rooms and Bathing 
Establishment, arrangements for watering the: 
streets with river water, the sewage pumping. 
station, and, if possible, the electric lighting 
arrangements (by permission of the aig 
Light and Power Company). Members = 
then return to the Town-hall, and discuss the 
paper and works visited. 


R. M. Gloyne, Manchestr. 

J. Houghton, King’s 
Norton. 

G. T. Lynam, Barnsley. 

G. P. Milnes, Wakefield. 

T. Pritchard, Richmond.. 

'C. L. W.;Wilson, Bacup. 
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The Wordsworth Memorial, Lincoln.— 
With regard to this memorial, of which we gave. 
a two-page illustration last week, we are sg" 
to mention that the Ancaster stone used for sa 
tomb and canopy was supplied by the Ancas 


Stone Company (Messrs. ©. & H. Kirk), Slea- 





ford. 
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“tk. Morton M. GLover, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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PHUTO-LITHO, SPRAGUE & C9? 22, MARTINS LANE,CANNON ST, LONDON,EC. 
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' of Remenham, near Henley-on-Thames, 
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Memorial Statue in Remenham Churchyard, near Henley-on-Thames.— 
Mr. Charles W. May, Sculptor. 





elaborately decorated in Parian cement, with 
Corinthian above Doric orders, Minton’s mosaic 
floors, and a wide flight of marble steps to the 
ground-floor level. A feature of this hall is 
the balustraded bridge across the foot of the 
staircase, connecting the two new wings, which 
would otherwise be cut apart on the hotel 
ground floor by the lofty hall and staircase. 
The staircase lands visitors in a new central 
cross corridor, 58 ft. by 8 ft., running along- 
side, and opening into the great central hall 
of the old hotel. The other side of this 
corridor is occupied by the hotel offices, 
behind a massive mahogany glazed screen.. 
This central corridor is repeated on each 
hotel floor, and there is also access from 
the old to the new parts at each end on each. 
floor. Baths and all conveniences, a second 
lift to the new part, and electric lighting and 
bells, are provided. 

Externally the new buildings, which join to,. 
and are seen with, the old, at each end, are 
similarly finished, viz., in stucco, in Italian 
style, with projecting centre and wings, steep. 
crested roofs, and balustraded balconies. 

The whole building, standing as it does on 
two and three quarter acres of the hotel com- 
pany’s freehold ground, and containing a great 
hall 41 ft. by 30 ft. by 44 ft. high, a dining- 
room 120 ft. by 40 ft., and upwards of 360 
rooms besides, is amongst the largest and most 
complete of our sea-side hotels. The main 
corridors on one uninterrupted level on the 
first floor measure 710 ft., or 236 yards, or 
more than a furlong, so that a walk of a little 
more than seven times round them would be a 
mile. 

The design was first prepared, in 1884, by 
Messrs. Glover & Salter; but since the dissolu- 
tion of their partnership, two years ago, con- 
siderable changes and additions have been made, 
and the work is being carried out, as now 





MEMORIAL STATUE, REMENHAM. 

'__ Tuts sketch is an illustration, drawn by the 
- sculptor, Mr. Chas. W. May, of a monumental 
__ figure which has been erected in the churchyard 
& in 


a memory of the late Robert Arnold Cosier. 








Illustrations. 


PROPOSED HOUSE AT HARROW. 


mILTHOUGH this house is not to be 
| built at present, and though the design 
4 will, in all probability, be considerably 
~ modified in execution, we have thought it worth 
illustrating. The materials proposed to be used 
are dark red brick with stone dressings for the 
walling, with light tiles for the roofs and 
> weather-tiling. Messrs. Mitchell & Butler are 
_» the architects. 

> Onur illustration is taken from the original 
> drawing now being exhibited at the Royal 
> Academy. 


GRAYTHWAITE HALL, WINDERMERE. 


’ Tuts mansion, for Col. Sandys, M.P., is about 
to be erected on the site of the present 
> mansion, situated about midway between the 
> Ferry and Lake-side. The materials proposed 
~ are the local grey stone for walling, with red 
> sandstone dressings and red tile roofs. The 
» view now published is from a drawing in this 
» year’s Royal Academy exhibition, and shows 
+ the terrace, with the dining and drawing room 
) facades. A general view of the design was 
' published in the Builder for June 11 last year, 
- from a drawing in last year’s Academy. The 
_ stables, lodges, &c., are designed to harmonise 
with the main building. The architect is 
. Mr. R. Knill Freeman, F.R.I.B.A.. 





THE GRAND HOTEL, EASTBOURNE. 


ALTHOUGH some of our watering-places have 
_ suffered more or less from the recent bad times 
and depression of trade, itis a welcome sign 
of the continued growth and popularity of 
Eastbourne that all the great hotels in the 
town have lately been enlarged. Amongst 
these enlargements are the alterations and 
| additions to the Grand Hotel, now approaching 
| Completion, and of which the architects furnish 
_ the following description. 

The new buildings comprise a new fagade, 
255 ft. long, towards Compton-street (shown 
_42 our illustration), besides various internal 
' Improvements. At the pavement level in 





PROPOSED HOUSE aT HARROVG 














Compton-street are fourteen shops with base- 
ments. The basement of the east-end shop 
contains the hotel boilers and furnaces, for 
laundry machinery, steam heating, electric 
lighting, &c. The west-end shop is a post- 
office in front, and an hotel bar, approached by 
a side passage, in rear; and two of the centre 
shops are allotted to the purposes of a Turkish 
Bath connected with the hotel. 

Above the shops, and separated from them 
by fireproof construction, are three floors of 
hotelrooms. On the first floor in Compton-street, 
which, owing to the fall of the ground level, 
coincides with the ground-floor of the old hotel, 
is an entertainment hall, or small dining-room, 
36 ft. by 24 ft., with separate entrance, stair- 
case and ante-room, billiard and smoking 
rooms, and rooms for hotel visitors, which, on 
this floor, as on the floors above, are arranged 
some singly, some in suites, and some with bed 
recesses, separated from the main room by a 
curtained archway, in Continental style; 104 
new rooms altogether. 

The new entrance-hall, on the Compton- 
street level, rises through two stories, to the 
level of the first floor of the old hotel. It is 





described, under Mr. Morton M. Glover, archi- 
tect, of London, by Messrs. Patman & Fother- 
ingham, of London, the contractors. The total 
cost of the new works, including all fittings, 
but exclusive of furnishing, will be upwards of 
20,0001. 





NEW BUILDING, CHRIST’S COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


THE new building for Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, of which we give an illustration, is 
placed on a portion of the master’s garden, 
called in old documents “the Dove House 
Close,” which was acquired by the College in 
1566, on a site shown on Loggan’s print as 
occupied by a rectangular pond. On digging 
for the foundations, the remains of the stakes 
and oak boarding forming the side of the pond 
were duly discovered, proving, as in many 
other instances, the accuracy of Loggan’s. 
drawings. The building forms a portion of the 
side of a court extending to Hobson-street, 
along which buildings at right angles would be 
continued, the side of the court towards the 
Fellows’ Garden on the south-east being left 
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open. The carrying out of the complete plan, 
however, in the present depreciation of all 
college property, must probably await the in- 
tervention of some pious benefactor. 

The building contains twenty-four sets of 
men’s rooms, each with the usual arrangement 
of keeping-room, bedroom, and gyp-room, with 
an entrance lobby; and two sets of Fellows’ 
rooms, each with two keeping-rooms and two 
bedrooms, a small hall or waiting-room with 
fireplace, and a gyp-room. The architecture of 
the building is founded on that of the Fellows’ 
buildings of the college, attributed, without 
any evidence, to Inigo Jones; but the necessity 
of different arrangements have given it an in- 
dividuality of its own. The work is substan- 
tial, the steps of the stairs formed of solid 
blocks of oak ; the walling is of Ancaster stone, 
with Ketton and Clipsham for the carving and 
string-courses. A new departure in the 
arrangement of college buildings is taken by 
providing for each staircase a room for the gyp, 
or college servant, fitted with a sink and stove, 
with speaking-tubes from each landing, whereby 
he may be more accessible to the inmates, and 
where he may do his work, instead of on the 
staircase landings. Water-closets are also 
provided in the building, it being possible now, 
whatever may have been the case in former un- 
sanitary epochs, to avoid all risk of sewer gas 
inside houses. The contract has been taken by 
Mr. Bentley, of Waltham Abbey, and it is ex- 
pected that the buildings will be finished at a 
cost which will give a fair return for the out- 
lay. Mr. J. J. Stevenson, F.S.A., is the 
architect. 


NEW CEMETERY CHAPELS NEAR 
ACCRINGTON : 
« HURCH AND CLAYTON-LE-MOORS JOINT CEMETERY. 


Tue chapels which are shown in one of 
our illustrations are in course of erection, 
and will form part of a new cemetery now 
being constructed for the Church and Clayton- 
le - Moors Joint Cemetery Board. Three 
separate chapels will be provided, that for the 
Nonconformists being similar in arrangement, 
but varied in elevation, to the one illustrated. 
The Roman Catholic chapel, shown to the 
left in the drawing, will net have the side 
mortuary chamber. There will also be a 
Registrar’s house and Board-room, together 
with substantial stone boundary walls enclosing 
the site, which is upwards of twelve acres in 
extent. The walls of the buildings are faced 
with Halifax pierpoints in thin courses, and 
have dressings from the local quarries at Read. 
The stone for window tracery is being obtained 
from the neighbourhood of Keighley. All the 
roof timbers, where seen from below, and the 
boarded ceilings, which are semi-octagonal in 
section, will be of pitch pine, left as it comes 
from the plane. The roofs will be covered 
with thick green slates. 

Messrs. Lewis, of Great Harwood, are the 
mason-contractors for the buildings, and 
Messrs. Cunliffe, of Accrington, for the 
boundary walls and entrance. 

Mr. Henry Ross, of Accrington, is the archi- 
tect in charge of the works, his design being 
selected in a limited competition, Mr. France, 
of Bradford, acting as assessor. 

The completed works, inclusive of the site, 
will cost upwards of 8,0001. 











THE NEW BY-LAWS OF THE 
INSTITUTE. 


A spEcIAL General Meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday last, to consider the Draft By-Laws 
made under the provisions of the Supplemental 
Charter; Mr. Arthur Cates (the new Vice- 
President) occupied the chair. The meeting 
was very unanimous, and all the New By-laws 
were passed, after some amendments. 

The constitution of the Council is as 
follows :— 


By-Law 24.—The Council shall consist of not 
more thap thirty-six members, viz. :—(a) The 
President, four Vice-Presidents, an Honorary Secre- 
tary, eighteen members of the Council, and two 
Associate Members of the Council; (5) Chairmen 
for the time being of branches of the Royal Institute 
within the United Kingdom established as herein- 
after provided ; (c) Presidents for the time being of 
societies within the United Kingdom in alliance 
with the Royal Institute, as hereinafter provided, 
such Presidents being Fellows of the Royal Insti- 
tute ; (7) One Fellow or Associate of the Royal 


Institute as representative of The Architectural 
Association (London). 


The Council are to be annually elected by 
balloting-papers, Fellows, Associates, and Hon. 
Associates, —in fact, all subscribing members,— 
being eligible to vote for them. Power has 
also been taken to appoint outside Examiners, 
not members of the Institute, to assist the 
Examination Boards, as follows :— 


By-Law 41.—The Council shall annually appoint 
a Board of Examiners in Architecture, the members 
of which shall consist of Fellows of not less than 
five years’ standing; and the Council may from 
time to time appoint such other persons as they 
may consider necessary, whether members of the 
Royal Institute or not, to assist such Board in the 
conduct of Examinations in Architecture. 

By-Law 42.—The Statutory Board or Boards of 
Examiners appointed by the Royal Institute under 
the provisions of the ieusaniim Building Act, 
1855, and other Acts of Parliament, shall consist 
of Fellows of not less than seven years’ standing ; 
and the Council may from time to time appoint 
such other persons as they may consider necessary, 
whether members of the Royal Institute or not, to 
assist such Board or Boards in the conduct of 
Statutory Examinations.” 


Two other By-laws agreed to on Monday last 
are important, namely :— 


Students. 
By-Law 64.—Every student who has passed the 
examination for that grade, instituted or to be 
instituted by the Royal Institute, and shall have 
satisfied such other requirements as the Council 
may from time to time prescribe as applying to 
students, shall be entitled to the designation of 
‘*Student of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects,” subject to such conditions and to such 
restrictions as to continuance as the Council may 
determine, and a register of such students of the 
Royal Institute shall be kept, setting forth their 
names in the chronological order in which they have 
passed, 
Temporary By-law, 

The present Council shal] remain in office only 
until the close of the first General Meeting follow- 
ing the election of a new Council; which new 
Council shall be elected as soon as may be after 
these By-laws shall have been approved by the 
Lords of the Privy Council; and for the purposes of 
such election the Council shall, with all reasonable 
expedition, after the approval of such By-laws, take 
the necessary steps to secure the immediate election 
of a new Council. 


At the conclusion of the meeting a resolution 
was passed authorising the Council to submit 
the new By-laws as adopted to the approval of 
the Lords of the Privy Council. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman brought 
the proceedings to a close. 








EXHIBITION OF WORKS IN WOOD, 
CARPENTERS’ HALL. 


THE second exhibition of works in wood, 
under the auspices of the Worshipful Company 
of Carpenters and the Worshipful Company of 
Joiners, was opened at Carpenters’ Hall, Lon- 
don Wall, on Saturday last, and it will remain 
open until June 2. There are upwards of one 
hundred groups of exhibits, which are dis- 
played in the large hall and in the ante-room, 
but not in consecutive order. We cannot say 
that the exhibition contains anything very 
striking in the shape of technical workmanship, 
nor is it as large as we should have liked to see 
it. There is a good deal of excellent work by 
skilled workmen and apprentices to be seen, it 
is true; but there is also a larger proportion of 
amateur work (some of it very poor in cha- 
racter) than we should have thought would 
gain entrance to such an exhibition. There is 
an interesting loan collection, however; so that, 
notwithstanding the foregoing remarks, the 
exhibition is well worth a visit. It will remain 
open daily until the date mentioned from 10°30 
a.m. to 5 p.m., except on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, on which days it will remain open 
until 9 p.m. Admission to it is free. 

Mr. G. H. T. Smither (exhibit No. 3, the items 
of which are, however, scattered “here, there, 
and everywhere,’ almost) shows a very good 
collection of large-scale models and drawings 
of roofs of various types, for which he takes 
three prizes and two medals. Mr. J. Kempton 
(exhibit No. 5) shows a new method of 
scarfing, for which he takes a _ second 
prize. No straps, bolts, spikes, or iron 
plates are required by this method. Mr. W. 
Metcalf (exhibit No. 6) takes first prize and a 
medal for a model of a bowstring girder sus- 
pension bridge, all in wood with the exception 
of the iron suspension-rods. Mr. G. G. Morlin 
(No. 7) has been awarded a prize for a very 
well made model of a centering for a groin. 





The same exhibitor takes a second prize and 


—— 


medal for three good specimens of fram; 
Mr. C. T. Aston (No. 8) has been awarded a 
first prize and medal for his very excellent 
model of a groined centre, and a second prize 
for horizontal and raking shores, an important 
practical subject to which we were glad to gee 
that at least one exhibitor has turned his attep. 
tion. Mr. H. Staynes, who is so well known 
as the teacher of the classes for carpenters and 
joiners at the Finsbury Technical College, ex. 
hibits (No. 9) eighteen admirable specimens of 
work illustrating as many joints used in car. 
pentry, for which he deservedly takes a first 
prize and medal. Extra prizes are given tp 
Mr. W. E. George (No. 10) for a model of 
staircase, and to Mr. W. J. Barnikel (No. 11) for 
three models of handrail wreaths. Mr. T. Ha 
(No.12) exhibits a well-made model of a staircase, 
for which he has been awarded a second prize, 
A first prize and medal have gone to Mr. W.A. 
Cross (No. 14) for a sash and frame, involving 
“circular-on-circular” work, the sash being 
curved on plan and with a semicircular head, 
An extra prize has been given to Mr. T. Jacob 
(No. 16) for a fern-case for window. F. J. Old. 
man (No. 18), an apprentice, takes a medal for 
a model of a sash door; and another appren- 
tice, L. B. Bagot (No. 19) is similarly rewarded 
for a model of panelling. Other awardsare: No, 
23, A. H. Castle (apprentice), medal for a book- 
case; No. 24, W. C. Phipps, extra second prize 
and medal for a cabinet with clock; No. 26, 
J. W. Forth, second prize for an _ over. 
mantel (not “over-mantle,” as the catalogue 
more than once has it); No. 27, C. Tester (ap- 
prentice), medal for frame for a looking-glass; 
No. 29, M. Halford, first prize and medal 
for a cabinet; and No. 76, F. Chamberlain, 
second prize and medal for model! of cofferdam, 
Forth Bridge Works,—a very good and instruc- 
tive model of a kind of which we could wish 
there were more in the exhibition : mementoes 
of such structures as the special scaffolding 
sometimes required for the erection or repair 
of important structures would often be worth 
preserving in this way. But we cannot men- 
tion all the awards. 

Among other exhibits worth inspection by 
visitors is No. 15, Mr. E. Harris’s “ reversible 
rule-jointed sliding sash and frame,’’ which, 
if it can be made weathertight, is likely to 
become useful. Both top and bottom sashes 
can easily be cleaned from inside, and both 
can be held open, louvre-fashion, at any angle. 
Somewhat akin to this exhibit is No. 93, de- 
scribed as ‘‘a new method for sashes and 
frames,” lent by Mr. W. T. le Sauteur, but 
whether devised by the lender is not stated. 
Briefly described, the new method consists of 
ordinary single-pane sashes minus the meeting: 
rails. Where the meeting-rails would other- 
wise come the sheets of plate.glass are curved, 
that of the lower sash over and outwards, 
that of the upper sash under and inwards, 80 
that the two glass curves overlap, without the 
possibility of meeting or touching, however. 
When the sashes are closed there is thus left 
a narrow slit, through which fresh air can 
enter the rooms, while any condensed moisture 
upon the inside of the upper sash can readily 
escape. 

There are a great: many specimens of carved 
work sent in competition, some of them very 
good. The loan collection also includes a great 
deal of carved work, including some fine old 
chairs lent by Mr. C. J. Shoppee, Mr. F. H. 
Fowler, Mr. Banister Fletcher, and other gentle- 
men. We spoke at the outset of the presence of 
amateur work. Asaspecimen of what we mean, 
we may name the so-called ‘ model of pyar 
box’? (No. 20), in mahogany, but fitted wit 
a lock-up door and filled inside witha number 
of drawers, which will not pull out when 
door is opened at right angles, but only when ] 
is turned right back. It is really a cabine 
badly designed and arranged, and therefore “ 
well adapted for its purpose. Hven more? 1 
culous is No. 74, a childish travesty (for it 18 
certainly not a “ model’’) of a ayes 
is ill-proportioned and inexact. Its rege 
has only twelve white keys, with ~~ rr 
ones painted on tothem! No. 81,4 mode oe 
locomotive and tender, made of wood, 1s ano fal 
amateur work, and although fairly — Y 
it is needless to say that it could —_— - 
more suitably made, and would have 400 
much better, in metal. -4. the 

But, on the whole, as we have said, 
exhibition is a very interesting one eer 
worth visiting. The Carpenters’ and Joimers 
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and it is to be hoped that it will further their 
laudable efforts for the advancement of tech- 
nical education, some results of which, by the 
bye, are to be seen in a collection of exhibits of 
work done by young lads at the Company’s 
technical institute at Stratford. 
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THE GREEK THEATRE. 


Tur third lecture by Sir C.T. Newton, on 
May 4, dealt with the dramatic performances of 
the Greeks.* Of the Dionysiac festivals, with 
qhich these were inseparably connected, the 
rural Dionysia were the oldest, and from them 
dated the origin and development of the drama. 
About the time probably of Peisistratos, 
B.C. 536, the Lenaia were introduced, distin- 

ished by the art of Thespis, and for a long 
time these remained the only Dionysiac festivals 
with plays. Finally the great Dionysia were 
added, probably after the expulsion of the 
Persians, B.C. 480, and this festival laid the 
foundations on which dramatic art reached per- 
fection: as late as Imperial times tragedies 
were still performed at the Lenaia, though 
already by the third century B.C. the perform- 
ances were no longer regular. 

As early as B.C. 458, the comic drama was 
combined with the tragic performances, as we 
know from an inscription which couples a 
victory of Magnes with one by Atschylos. At 


the Lenaia there must originally have been |p 


ic performances, but after the institution 
of the Greek Dionysia these ceased for some 
time, and were only renewed at intervals, until 
latterly comedy became the special entertain- 
ment here; we know that the principal 
comedies of Aristophanes were brought out at 
this festival, as well as those of other poets, 
down to the time of the new comedy. At the 
rural Dionysia both tragedies and comedies 
seem to have been performed, but only in certain 
demes, and it may be asserted that after the 
full development of the Dionysiac cycle of 
feasts there were only two which had dramatic 
representations. 

It is uncertain whether at the earliest Lenaia 
& regular contest was instituted, but in view 
of the Greek love for competitions this seems 
probable ; judging from the great number of 
pieces assigned to Cheerilos, and the length of 
his life, it seems likely that he must have con- 
tended with more than one tragedy at a time; 
the perfection of the Aischylean trilogy, more- 
over, would point to a gradual development, 
rather than a sudden change from the single 
drama. At the chief Attic festival of the 
Great Dionysia, the competition lasted three 
entire days; in the best period, as the didas- 
kalia show us, three poets as a rule contended ; 
but in the fourth century B.C. the number 
was increased. Thus in B.C. 389-8, Aristo- 
phanes had four competitors, and later still, 
inscriptions speak of five comic poets as con- 
tending. It is uncertain whether the comic 
agon preceded or followed the tragic, the 
evidence on this point being divided. As time 
went on, the character of the competition 
underwent various changes. Sophocles intro- 
duced trilogies, of which the different parts 
were disconnected. In the fourth century, 
contest with tetralogies was abolished; and 
later still, each agon included, beside the new 
Pieces, a single tragedy by an old master; thus 
bya special law, the tragedies of ZEschylos 
were always regarded as new; and this change 
applies to the comic agon as well. At the 
great Dionysia, the conduct of the agones was 
in the hands of the “ Archon Eponymos” ; at 
the Lenaia, which only lasted two days, the 

Archon Basileus”’ had the direction. At the 
rural Dionysia, each Demarch presided in his 
deme ; only plays were given which had already 
been brought out in the city, and there was no 
regular agon. 

The number of actors on the Greek stage 
was, since the time of Thespis, limited to one; 
“Eschylos added a second, and Sophocles a third ; 
these undertook the female parts and also a 
variety of personations, indicated by a change 
of Costume. In early times the poets them- 
ss sometimes acted ; Sophocles appeared on 
po occasions,—as Nausicaa playing at ball, 

as Thamyris playing on the harp; his ball- 
Playing was much admired, but his music had 
givenup. We know of twenty-two actors 

Ose names are handed down in literature 
anecdote; three of them are said to have 


* 
0 
4, te “eer of the first and second lectures see pp. 318, 
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instructed Demosthenes, whose great rival | 
/Eschines is known to have begun life as an 
actor, but who was hissed off the stage. Under 
the Hellenistic rulers the profession seems to 
have been in great esteem, and we read of in- 
stances in which its members were even em- 
ployed in a semi-diplomatic character. 

The training of an actor was of the most 
varied kind, including singing, gesture, and 
dancing; but above all things, the cultivation 
of the voice was of supreme importance; it 
must be powerful and clear on account of the 
great size of the theatre, and flexible to enable 
him to undertake the various parts. The 
different systems of gesture, schemata, are de- 
scribed by Quintilian, and muy be partially 
studied in the Pompeian mural paintings and 
the Greek painted vases; movement in the tall 
buskin of tragedy was probably difficult, and 
violent scenes seem to have been avoided, but 
in comedy the movement was livelier. After 
the time of Euripides a tendency to realism 
seems to have crept in, so much so that 
Aristotle, in his treatise on ‘‘ Rhetoric” re- 
marks that in the dramatic contests of his 
time the actors had more power than the poets 
who composed the plays. 

The old dithyrambic choros had consisted of 
fifty persons, and when this was transferred to 
the tragic tetralogy it gave a choros of twelve 
for each piece, a number which was increased 
by Sophocles to fifteen, and this number was 
robably the same for the satyric drama. 
Instead of the old circular form the dramatic 
choros stood in a square, with the handsomest 
choreute in the front rank. They entered 
singing the parodos and preceded by a fliute- 
player, either during or after the prologue, or 
in soms cases were discovered on the orchestra, 
as in the ‘‘ Persz,”’ or on the stage, as in the 
‘* KEumenides.” 

The choregia, that is, the defrayal of the cost 
of dramatic contests, was first granted to 
tragedies after the time of the Peisistratida, 
and to comedies B.C. 467. Soon after each 
festival the tribes submitted to the archon the 
name of a citizen suitable to fill the office of 
choregos. His duties were to engage a choros, 
to provide a place for their rehearsals, 
choregeion, to furnish costumes and masks, and 
to arrange for their maintenance during the 
preliminary drill. He also found a trainer, 
kykliodidaskalos, unless the poet himself under- 
took this duty. This functionary might either 
be chosen by him, or, like the flute-player, be 
chosen by the tribe by lot. We know that in 
B.C. 411 a tragic choros cost 3,000 drachme, or 
about 120/., but wedo not know anything of 
the items. Many choregi tool a pride in 
bringing out a choros with more outlay than 
was necessary; others, who spent too little, were 
proceeded against by the Archun, and in some 
cases, we are told, were publicly scoffed at in 
the theatre. If he won, he was crowned and 
received a bronze tripod at the public expense, 
which he afterwards dedicated, either on the 
slope of rock above the rows of seats, or else 
in the street running round the city, which was 
called, on this account, the “Street of the 
Tripods.”’ In the inscriptions on some of these 
dedications which have come down to us, we 
learn the names of the winning tribe, of the 
choregos, the flute -player, archon, and did- 
askalos, in,the fourth century. After the 
disasters of the Peloponnesian War, we find two 
tribes or two choregi combining to share the 
expense of one choregia, and in the inscrip- 
tions of this period the name of the choregos 
stands first. Later still, B.C. 316, the State 
undertook the choregia, and appointed a com- 
missioner (agonothetes), who arranged every- 
thing, and furnished accounts at the end of 
his year of office. In the last two centuries 
B.C. we have no mention of a choregia; but it 
reappears in Imperial times, associated with 
the agonothetes, as of old. 

With the choregia thus restricted, the tragic 
choros must have been in danger of abandon- 
ment ; and we know that about B.C. 400, choral 
songs began to be introduced which had no 
connexion with the subject of the piece; it 
seems, however, to have lasted until the time of 
Aristotle, B.C. 347, and as late as B.C. 284, at 
any rate, there was a satyric choros in Athens. 
The comic choregia ceased after the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, either in consequence of 
political misfortunes, or at the instance of 
persons who suffered under the ridicule of the 
comedians. 

To avoid being burdened with a direct 





control over the theatre, the State let it 


on lease to a lessee, called theatrones or 
architekton, who fixed the amount of entrance 
money according to the amount of his 
obligations under the lease, so as to allow 
a profit after payment of rent and repairs, and 
after providing probably the scenery and 
costumes of the players and the pay of the 
workmen employed. We possess a document 
in which the deme, as owner of the building, 
concludes a contract with four lessees, who 
undertake to hold the lease jointly for un- 
equal shares of 600, 1,100, 500, and 1,100 
drachmez respectively. The salaries of the 
players, as well as free seats, seem to have 
been provided by the State, and the State also 
presented each poet who competed with an 
honorarium, probably a considerable sum, in 
proportion to the place assigned to him by the 
judges. Originally the entrance to the theatre 
was free. From about B.C. 500 downwards, 
for one reason or another, a charge of two obols 
(about 3d.) was made for admission. Under 
Pericles, probably about B.C. 455, it was 
decreed that this charge should be defrayed 
by the Treasury out of the tribute paid by the 
allies. This ‘‘ Theoric Fund” existed as late as 
B.C. 409, but in the succeeding period we have 
no evidence as to its existence or application. 
Grote has shown in a masterly passage the real 
character of this fund, which was neither an 
alms-giving nor yet @ mere expenditure for the 
public pleasure. It was essentially religious 
in motive and application, the ‘“ Church 
Fund,’ on which were charged all expenses 
incurred in festivals and worship of the gods, 
and which enabled every citizen present in 
Attica, both rich and poor, to attend the 
festival and do honour to the god. To this 
fund the surplus of ordinary revenue was paid 
over, after the cost of the peace establishment 
had been defrayed. “ There was no appropria- 
tion more thoroughly coming home to the 
common sentiment, more conducive as a 
binding force to the unity of the city, or more 
productive of satisfaction to each individual 
citizen; and it was made without scruple under 
the conspiring impulses of piety, pleasure, and 
social brotherhood.” 








THE ESSEX COUNTY LUNATIC 
ASYLUM, BRENTWOOD. 


THE recent additions to this Asylum were 
visited on Saturday last by the Architectural 
Association, when the members were escorted 
by Mr. Henry Stock, County Surveyor, the 
architect of the new buildirgs,and Dr. Amsden, 
the medical superintendent. The asylum is 
picturesquely situated on high ground, to the 
south of Brentwood, and on the brow of the 
plateau occupied by the older portion are 
placed the new buildings, the site devoted to 
which is a long and narrow slip, at one end of 
which the ground falls rapidly away, thus 
presenting considerable difficulties to the 
architect. The plan is arranged on the “ pavi- 
lion’? system, with main service corridor 
running north and south, from which are cor- 
ridors at right angles leading to each block. 
At the north end is the workshop block, at the 
south end the epileptic block, in the centre the 
dining-hall, with a three-story block on each 
side, and the infirmary beyond. The pavilions 
differ in size and shape, but comprise in each 
case gallery with bay and single rooms, day- 
room and associated dormitory, together with 
attendants’ rooms, stores, lavatory, and bath- 
room. The pavilions have a stair at each end 
to facilitate escape in the event of fire. A 
general bath-room is provided in addition to the 
single bath attached to each ward, and every 
bath is fitted with a “lock lever asylum valve ’’ 
to prevent hot water being turned on before cold 
water is admitted. The dining-hall, providing 
accommodation for 420, is 100 ft. by 40 ft., and 
surrounded on three sides by a wide corridor, 
arranged, at the instance of the Commissioners 
in Lunacy, to serve as @ smoking-room for the 
patients, and thus obviate the necessity of 
allowing smoking in the day-rooms. This 
arrangement has forced the architect to light 
the hall by windows at a high level, and to do 
this without increasing the height of the room 
he has ingeniously contrived the framing of 
the roof, which has the appearance of a collar- 
beam roof with the collar continued beyond the 
principals to the side walls, and covered by a 
continuous flat roof. This has been done with 
the express purpose of keeping the roof low, 





though probably no greater expense would have 
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Mantelpiece and Recess in Drawing-room of a House at Castle Carey. 





been incurred by placing the feet of the princi- 
pals at the level of the present collars, and 
adding thereby to the height of the hall. The 
kitchen department, with bakery, larders, 
stores, &c., is placed at the rear of the hall, 
which is served by a hatch and three doorways. 
The kitchen is fitted with steaming pans and 
closets, open range, and gas-cooking apparatus, 
supplied by Messrs. Baily. The bakery has 
ordinary side furnace ovens by Messrs. Smith 
& Son. 

The new range of buildings is intended to 
provide for 450 male patients, as an accessory 
to the older establishment, which will in future 
be devoted entirely to female patients, and the 
whole asylum will then accommodate 1,400 
inmates in all. Accordingly, the new addition 
is complete in itself, with receiving and porters’ 
rooms, consulting and chaplain’s rooms, resi- 
dence for the assistant medical superintendent, 
steward’s store and office, mortuary, and post- 
mortem room. The present laundry has, how- 
ever, been enlarged to meet the requirements 
of the whole establishment, but having several 
times undergone transformation, cannot be con- 
sidered as a perfect example. Inthe new build- 
ings the heating is effected by low-pressure hot 
water and open fire-places in all wards except 
those for suicidal and epileptic patients. The 
ventilation is entirely natural, deep-rail sashes 
being provided for inlets, and flues in chimney- 
stacks for outlets. Externally the new addi- 
tions are treated in red brick, with tile roofs to 
harmonise in colour with the older structure, 
which is of a manorial type and picturesque 
grouping. Mr. Stock has, however, not been 
allowed to spend money in ornament or decora- 
tive features, hence the new buildings appear 
somewhat plain by comparison. Possibly a 
further result of unwise economy may be seen 
hereafter, should it be found that the percentage 
of patients discharged as cured is less than the 40 
per cent. of previous experience at this asylum, 
for there can be little doubt that every pound 
spent in good architecture for buildings of this 
class yields full interest on the capital ex- 
pended. 








Professional Examinations, Surveyors’ 
Institution.—We are asked by Mr. Julian C. 
Rogers, the Secretary of the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution, to say that owing to the large number 
of papers to be dealt with, the Council are not 
able, as they hoped, to announce the results of 
the recent professional examinations in this 
week’s number of the Builder. 





MANTELPIECE AND RECESS IN 
DRAWING-ROOM OF A HOUSE AT 
CASTLE CAREY. 


THis chimneypiece has been erected in the 
drawing-room of the house just erected for 
Mr. J. S. Donne, from the designs of Mr. 
Charles Bell. It is executed in satinwood and 
Italian walnut, and the whole of the carving is 
in solid relief, with Italian onyx mountings. The 
whole of the work has been executed by Messrs. 
Reid & Co., who have also carried out the rest 
of the internal fittings under the directions of 
the architect. 








THE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers, 
held at Westminster Town Hall, on Monday 
evening, May 7, Mr. A. T. Walmisley, president, 
in the chair, a paper was read on “ Filtration 
by Machinery,’ by Mr. Edward Perrett, A.M. 
Inst. C.E. 

The paper first compared the processes of 
straining and filtering, and pointed out that in 
the latter process the mutual attraction of 
particles of matter, in addition to the straining 
action, causes the retention of the suspended 
material in a liquid passing through the filter- 
ing medium. After describing the early experi- 
ments made by the author in filtering Thames 
water through filter bags, such as are used for 
the filtration of sugar, the paper pointed out 
the danger of using animal charcoal for the 
filitration of drinking water. This material 
has the power of taking out matter in an in- 
finitely fine state of division and even in solu- 
tion, the charcoal becoming so charged with 
such matter that nothing short of subjecting 
the charcoal to a red heat is sufficient to 
thoroughly clean it. An animal charcoal filter 
with any system of washing will gradually 
accumulate the very fine matter, which 
may germinate, and at length be carried 
through with the filtered water. A filter with 
a granular medium (such as crushed retort 
coke), Cesigned by the author, is effectually 
cleaned by an upward stream of compresed air 
occasionally applied; this causes an agitation 
of the material, and the attrition loosens the 
dirt, which a small current of water washes 
away. At a waterworks in South America, 
where these filters are used, 20,000 gallons of 
river water are filtered per hour, the floor 
space covered being 37 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in., or an 





average rate of nearly 100 gallons per square 
foot of filtering surface per hour. 

The purification of water containing organic 
matter by contact with iron was mentioned. 
The original method of using Professor Bischoff’s 
“spongy iron” on a large scale was to mix the 
spongy iron with gravel, and to use this mixture 
as a filter bed, but it was found that the top 
surface became hard and impervious after a 
short time, and Mr. Wm. Anderson introduced 
a machine to supersede these spongy iron 
filter beds. His ‘‘ revolving purifier” causes 
ordinary iron borings to be mixed with the 
water as it passes through the machine; the 
water is afterwards filtered through ordinary 
sand beds. 

For the filtration of very muddy water for 
manufacturing purposes, sponge is used by the 
author. The machine consists of a cylindrical 
casing, in which sponge is compressed between 
two diaphragms; the lower diaphragm 18 
movable and attached to a piston rod, which 
passes through the top cover. To clean the 
sponge an up-and-down motion is given to the 
lower diaphragm or piston, thus alternately 
compressing and releasing the sponge. These 
filters will render Thames water at London 
clean enough for boiler-feeding or other manu- 
facturing purposes, at the rate of about 100 
gallons per square foot of surface per hour. 
The precipitate resulting from the processes 
known as “softening” water is now generally 
extracted by filtration. The material used for 
this purpose is the filter-cloth referred to at the 
commencement of the paper, as the chalk 
deposit may accumulate to a considerable 
thickness before it becomes impervious. Io 
this case the deposit is easily removed; the 
author finds that simple external jets of water 
are sufficient for the purpose. 
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Gaseous and Liquid Fuel.—Under ~ 
title of the Gaseous and Liquid Fuel soppy 
Company, Limited, a company has arg . 
registered to take over the patents of oo 
H. Thwaite, C.E., F.C.S., of Liverpoo', of 
generating water gas, and other descriptions we 
gaseous fuel, for gas motors, gas furnaces, ” 
for heating purposes generally, and for min 
cation of Mr. Thwaite’s patents for “— ‘ nd 
and lighting with liquid hydrocarbons. a 
stated that the company will establish event 
testing laboratory, and act as guare 
against smoke-nuisance fines. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Birmingham Architectural Association. — At 
the ninth ordinary meeting of this Association 
for the current session the following gentlemen 
were elected to serve as the officers for session 
1888-9: — President, Mr. T. Naden; Vice- 
President, Mr. W. Doubleday; Ordinary 
Members of Committee, Messrs. H. Beck, H. 
4. McConnal, F'. B. Peacock, W. H. Kendrick, 
7, W. F. Newton, C. E. Bateman, and V. 
Scruton; Treasurer, Mr. A. Reading; Hon. 
Librarian, Mr. W. H. Bidlake, M.A.; Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. H. R. Lloyd; Hon. Auditor, 
Mr. A. T. Powell; and Hon. Solicitor, Mr. A. 
R. Lynex. A cordial vote of thanks was ac- 
corded to the Past-President, Mr. F. B. Osborne, 
and to the Past-Secretary, Mr. V. Scruton, 
for the disinterested manner in which they had 
worked for the Association during their four 

ears’ term of office. 

Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors.— 
The annual meeting of this society was held on 
the 8th inst. at the School of Art. Mr. T. J. 
Flockton presided, and there was a large 
attendance of members, including Messrs. F. 
Fowler, C. Hadfield, E. M. Gibbs, C. J. 
Innocent, J. D. Webster, J. B. Mitchell-Withers, 
A. Scargill, W. F. Hemsoll, J. Smith, G. F. 
Terry, W. C. Fenton, KE. Holmes, T. Winder, 
A. F. Watson, J. T. Wheen, J. E. Benton, J. M. 
Clarke, J. D. Wightman, and R. Sellors (Work- 
sop), Mr. W. T. Brown (Worksop) was 
nominated by the President for election as 
Associate. Letters from the secretaries of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
Architectural Association, inviting alliance with 
their bodies, were referred for consideration to 
the Council, who were asked to report to a 
general special meeting of the society, to be 
held on the 15th inst. Thereport and balance- 
sheet were then read over. The former showed 
that the society now consisted of forty- 
seven Fellows, twenty-six Associates, and five 
Students. The balance-sheet showed that 
there was a balance in the bank of 241. 5s. 9d. 
Mr. Flockton, in moving the adoption of the 
report, referred with satisfaction to the steady 
progress achieved by the Society during its 
first session, and enlarged upon the action of 
of the Council in giving careful consideration 
to the proposed new by-laws for regulating 
the streets and buildings in the borough. This 
subject had received the earnest consideration 
of the Council, who regarded it as most im- 
portant to the future of the street improve- 
ments and architecture of the town. He 
stated that a letter, containing certain sugges- 
tions with regard to the draft by-laws as to 
new streets and buildings, had been sent to the 
Town Clerk and laid before the Highway 
Committee, who, after consideration, had passed 
the following resolution : “That the Council of 
the Sheffield Society of Architects and Sur- 
veyors be respectfully requested to forward 
their suggestions on the proposed new bye- 
laws to the Local Government Board, before 
whom the draft of such bye-laws now is.” 
The report and balance-sheet were adopted, 
and a vote of thanks to the retiring officers, on 
the proposition of Mr. Hemsoll, was carried. 
The President, and Messrs. F. Fowler, J. B. 
Mitchell-Withers, and W. C. Fenton returned 
thanks. The Chairman, before proceeding 
to the election of officers, announced that, 
Owing to official business engagements, Mr. 
W. C. Fenton wished to retire from the position 
of hon. secretary. He expressed his regret, 
which would be felt by all the members, and 
spoke highly of the earnest and thorough way 
in which Mr. Fenton had performed his duties. 
The balloting was then proceeded with, and 
the following officers elected for 1888-9 :— 
Messrs. T. J. Flockton, President ; F. Fowler, 
vice-president ; J. B. Mitchell-Withers, treasurer ; 
C. Hadfield, hon. secretary; and Messrs. HK. M. 
Gibbs, W. F. Hemsoll, C. J. Innocent, J. D. 
Webster, and E. Holmes, members of Council. 








A Torpedo Range at Horsea Island, 
Portsmouth, costing 100,000/., has just been 
completed, and taken over by the Vernon 
“0orpedo School. The range,—some half mile 
in length,—has been constructed for experi- 
mental purposes in connexion with the discharge 
and flight of torpedos, and with its canal, lock, 
quays, wharfs, tramways, firing pier, offices, &c., 
orms a prominent feature in the view of Ports- 
— Harbour as seen from the surrounding 
eights. Messrs. S. Pearson & Son, of West. 
minster, were the contractors for these works. 





ARCHITECTS AND THEIR CLIENTS. 
ALLEGED NEGLIGENCE. 


At the Manchester Winter Assizes, in February 
last, an action was brought by Messrs. E. Corbett & 
Sons, architects, of Manchester, who now carry on 
business under the title of J. & C. G. B. Corbett, 
against Messrs. Richmond &Chandler, of Southall- 
street, Strangeways, agricultural implement makers, 
to recover balance of their commission for work 
done as architects for the defendants in the erection 
of new premises in Southall-street. The defence 
was an allegation of negligence on the part of Messrs. 
Corbett in taking out quantities and measuring up 
the work on completion, resulting in certificates for 
payments to contractors alleged to be about 537/. in 
excess of the amounts properly due to them. On 
the matter coming before Mr. Justice Cave he made 
an order referring the questions of fact in dispute to 
the official referee, Mr. Ridley, and the inquiry 
before the latter, which lasted five days, was con- 
cluded on the 5th inst., Mr. Sutton, instructed by 
Messrs, Farrar & Hall, appearing for the plaintiffs, 
and Mr. Bradbury, instructed by Mr. W. R. Minor, 
for the defendants, 

Mr. J. Murgatroyd and Mr. R. J. Bennett, archi- 
tects, gave evidence on behalf of the plaintiffs. Most 
of the builders engaged on the work also gave evi- 
dence as to the quantities and descriptions of work 
done, and as to the position taken by Mr. Richmond 
in interfering with the work while in progress, For 
the defendants, evidence was given by Mr. Jackson 
and Mr. West, building surveyors; Mr. Lawrence 
Booth, architect ; Mr. Richmond, and his foreman, 
Mr. Kennedy, who acted as clerk of the works. 

The Official Referee, in giving the reasons for his 
proposed report, said that the first allegation 
against the plaintiffs was a general one, namely, 
that they did not do their work properly. He did 
not think, upon hearing the evidence, that there 
was any testimony at all in support of that state- 
ment, because the building was not alleged to have 
been unsafe in any respect whatsoever. The only 
two questions that remained were (1) whether or 
not the plaintiffs in taking out the measurements ; 
and (2) in assessing the prices which were due to 
the contractors, were guilty of negligence. What 
did the measurements come to? jThree-quarters 
per cent. was not a very large figure to put down as 
the difference between the plaintiffs, on the one 
hand, and the defendants, on the other. To charge 
an architect with negligence in respect of measure- 
ments which differed only three-quarters per cent. 
from the measurements of the other side over a 
building worth 10,000/. was really nothing but 
absolute nonsense. As to the prices, he said that 
if he were asked as a lawyer to say on which side 
of the table the weight of evidence was as to the 
prices being fairand reasonable, it was distinctly in 
favour of the plaintiffs. For that reason he came 
to the conclusion that negligence was not proved by 
the defendants. The onus was on the defendants, 
and he (the Official Referee) was of opinion that 
they had totally failed to discharge the onus. He 
went further, and said that he did not remember 
any case in which negligence had been charged 
against a professional man as it had been charged 
in that case, and vehemently persisted in, with so 
little evidence to snpport it. That was his opinion 
about the case. He should, therefore, send in a 
report to the Judge that he saw no evidence on 
which he could find negligence at all on the part of 
the plaintiff, “and that the counter-claim entirely 
failed.—Manchester City Times. 








“THE VENTILATION OF SEWERS.” 


Srr,—In your last issue [p. 343] I am asked by 
Mr. Phillips to state what are the causes affecting 
sewer ventilation. 

Mr. Phillips assumes one cause only,—tempera- 
ture ; another factor is the sewage itself, whilst by 
far the most powerful agent is the wind. 

As Mr. Phillips neglects the most important 
factor, to say nothing of the second, his assump- 
tions are necessarily fallacious ; it is a question of 
fact, and one that can be proved by any one who 
will provide himself with a few anemometers, and 
then make experiments for a few months. 

Wimbledon. W. SANTO CRIMP. 





Sir,—Mr. Phillips appears quite certain that the 
custom of permitting sewer-air to escape through 
gratings terminating at the street level is neither 
sane nor sanitary, and paints a very highly-coloured 
picture of what takes place. No doubt, says he, 
that by the inhalation of disease-germs from this 
source, very many deaths have been caused. Can 
Mr. Phillips give one single case where death has 
been caused by the inhalation of disease-germs 
when passing over these terrible gratings ? 

Mr. Phillips is wrong when he asserts that the 
advocates of the street-level gratings hold that by 
the admission of fresh air through these grates into 
the sewer, the air becomes comparatively pure. 
What they do hold is, that by the admission of fresh 
cool air into the sewer, much less foul air is gene- 
rated, and that which does escape is so small in 
volume compared with the atmospheric air into 
which it is discharged, that no harm can take 
place. 


Mr. Phillips will admit, I am sure, that by the 





application of the refrigerator, decomposition is 
delayed ; and, if so, he must admit that decompo- 
sition in the sewer is delayed by the warm moist 
air being lowered in temperature by the admission 
of fresh cool air through the street level grates. It 
would be interesting to know how Mr. Phillips 
would apply his system of mid-feather trapping as 
shown in his diagram [p. 297, ante], to a sewer with, 
say, a gradient of 1 in 600. The 3 in. required at 
each trap would scarcely be available, and as many 
sewers have even less fall than this, his system 
cannot by any means be considered a panacea. 

Notwithstanding what is said to the contrary, 
iron flaps have proved to be of much value in 
breaking up a system of sewers into sections for the 
purposes of ventilation. It is not necessary to 
hermetically seal one end of each section of the 
sewers, but it is sufficient for all practical purposes 
to check the flow of air at each manhole, and in 
suitable intermediate positions to erect upcast 
shafts. 

All that is required is that the sewers be so 
designed and constructed as to be self-cleansing, 
that they be ventilated and cooled by the intro- 
duction of a sufficient number of shafts terminatin 
at the street level surmounted by gratings, an 
intermediate upcast-shafts attached to high build- 
ings, and that they be well and regularly flushed. 


J. W. Brown. 
West Hartlepool, May 14. 








“ BLACKBURN TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
COMPETITION.” 


IN answer to your correspondent [p. 343, ante] I 
beg to say that the design to which I awarded the 
second premium I considered the second best 
design. Epwp. C. ROoBINs. 








PROPOSED RESTORATION OF 
BARFRESTON CHURCH, 


Srr,—-Will you allow me to bring forward in your 
columns a matter interesting to all who have any 
respect for our ancient architecture? Barfreston 
Church, in Kent, well known to many, and referred 
to in several books on architecture (such as Mr. Rick- 
man’s and Mr. Parker's books on Gothic architec. 
ture, it being one of the most perfect twelfth- 
century churches existing in England), will probably 
before long be ‘“‘ restored,” unless saved in time from 
the destructive hand of the restorer. The drawings 
sent by a ‘‘ Lendon architect ” who has been con- 
sulted on the matter, show,—firstly, an entirely new 
roof to the nave and to the chancel, internally of 
trefoil form, with numerous chamfered ribs and 
struts ; also a new coping to east and west gables of 
nave; secondly, the west wall is to be entirely 
pulled down, and a new one built up, leaving out an 
old fifteenth-century window which at present 
exists, substituting for it a nineteenth-century 
Norman one; thirdly, a bell-turret is to he erected 
at the apex of the west wall ; and, lastly, a huge 
stone chimney is to be carried up on the north side 
of the west wall. 

Now firstly, having thoroughly examined the roof, 
I have found every portion of the present wooden 
structure to be perfectly sound : all that is required 
to be done is to re-point, and in some cases to 
adjust, the tiles, and to reinstate the plaster to ceil- 
ings, or take down all plaster, and replace with 
boarding nailed to the outside of the rafters: this 
would prevent snow and rain from drifting in, and 
would keep the church thcroughly dry. 

Secondly, it can be seen that rebuilding the west 
wallis entirelyunnecessary. Although slightly out of 
perpendicular, in common with many an old church 
wall, it is not as much out of perpendicular as 
another wall which is not to be touched; moreover, 
the west wall is thicker than any of the other walls. 

Thirdly, as to the bell-turret. The bell at pre- 
sent swings in the nave roof, in consequence of 
which the sound is slightly muffled ; this could be 
easily remedied by making asmall opening in either 
side of the roof where the bell hangs. 

Lastly, the stone chimney is entirely unnecessary, 
there being at present a very good stove in the 
church, with an iron smoke-fiue (a 4-in. cast-iron 
pipe) carried up a certain distance on the outside of 
the north wall, but not sufficiently high above the 
nave roof to prevent the stove from smoking when 
the wind is in the north quarter. It is perfectly 
obvious that all that is required to prevent the stove 
from smoking is to put on an extra length of iron 
piping. 

All who are interested in this fine old church of 
ours will, when visiting Barfreston and seeing the 
drawings showing the proposed ‘‘ restorations,” 
immediately understand what great danger is 
awaiting the church, and how serious the matter 
really is. Before this vandalism takes place some 
competent expert on construction ought to be con- 
sulted, who should decide what is absolutely neces- 
sary to be done. DETMAR J. BLOW. 

May 15. 








The “New Gallery” in Regent-street. 
Mr. J. F. Ebner asks us to mention that the 
parquet floors at the New Gallery in Regent- 
street have been laid by him on his “ hydro- 
fuge’’ principle, in the very short space of ten 
days. 
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IRON BUILDINGS AT THE ANGLO- 
DANISH EXHIBITION. 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a para- 
graph in your valuable paper of Friday last, under 
the heading of “‘The Anglo-Danish Exhibition and 
Féte,” in which you give the name of a certain firm 
as having erected a good number of iron buildings 
at this exhibition. I now beg to inform you that 
I am the sole contractor for iron buildings to 
the Anglo-Danish Exhibition, having erected the 
theatre, the whole of the Danish Village, and other 
houses. I have made a personal inspection of the 
grounds and the buildings erected therein, and the 
only structures I can find, other than those I have 
erected, are two small lavatories, which have been 
covered with iron for a firm of sanitary contractors, 
and which form no part of the exhibition. 


J. C. HUMPHREYS. 
Knightsbridge, May 17. 


Che Student's Column. 


IRON. 
XX.—SOLID BEAMS (CONTINUED). 


teeniOR the purpose of calculation, the 

| neutral axis is generally assumed to 
pass through the centre of gravity 
of any cross section; but it must be re- 
membered that its exact position depends 
both upon the form of the beam and the 
nature of the material of which the beam 
is composed. In beams made of a material 
in which the compressive strength is different 
to the tensile strength, it is fair to sup- 
pose that the neutral axis will accommodate 
itself so as to equalise the moments produced 
upon the compressive and the tensile sides of 
the beam, its position therefore depending 
upon the ratio which the compressive strength 
bears to the tensile strength of the material ; 
but as it is usually accepted that the neutral 
axis may practically be taken at the centre of 
gravity of the section, we shall proceed upon 
that assumption. 

In beams of symmetrical section the centre 
of gravity will be at the centre of the section, 
as in thediagram. 

To find the moment of resistance of any 
section, it is first necessary to divide it into 
horizontal layers, as indicated by the horizontal 
lines in the diagram, and the greater the 
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number of parts or layers into which the 
section is thus divided, the more accurate will 
be the result obtained. 

Let b=the breadth of any horizontal lamina 
of the section, and ¢ = its thickness, then its 
area will = bt =A. 

Let « = the distance of the furthest edge 
of the section or of the outside lamina, y= 
the distance of any inside lamina, nearer the 
neutral axis, S = the unit strength of the 
material, © = the sum of the moments of all 
the layers round the neutral axis, and M = the 
moment of resistance of the section, then 


“8 =the unit stress exerted by any particular 
lamina. 

(= s) A = total stress exerted by that lamina, 
and the moment of this stress about the neutral 
axis will be ( s) A x y = moment of resist- 
Hence the total moment 
of resistance = M = =(*)a x y, or M = 


ance of that lamina. 


SA 2 
s% - 7 = == A, in which it will be ob- 


served that as S and «@ are constant quantities 
they can be put outside the summation and 


written thus, <(s Ay’). 





The quantity = Ay? is usually termed the, 


| moment of inertia of the section, and called 
I=ZtAy?. 





Then the moment of resistance a : “ 

In finding the moment of inertia the summa- 
tion must be made for the whole of the lamin@ 
in the section of the beam. In symmetrical 
sections, such as exhibited in the diagram, it is 
only necessary to work out the moment of 
inertia for the portion of the section situated 
upon one side of the neutral axis, and then to 
double the result, as both sides of the neutral 
axis would give the same figures; but in the 
case of an unsymmetrical section, where the 
neutral axis is not situated in the centre of the 
section, it is necessary first to find the position 
of the centre of gravity and then to employ the 
distances measured from this position in calcu- 
lating the moment of inertia of the section. 
The values of the moments of inertia for the 
most usual sections of beams are published in 
an algebraical form in most books which deal 
with the strength of materials. 








RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


4,773, Door Checks and Closers. G. R. Elliott 
(U.S.A.). 


The door-check which is the subject of this patent 
is actuated by a coiled spring contained in a casing 
or box ; a spindle passing through carries an arm, to 
the outer end of which is jointed one end of a short 
link, the other end being jointed to a second arm 
jointed in turn to a bracket screwed to the door- 
frame. In opening the door the spring is wound up 
to a certain extent, and the effect of the uncoiling 
of the spring brings the door to its proper position. 


7,134, Asphalte and Metal Framework. W. 
Giirtler. 


According to this invention, asphalte, which has 
before been used for floors, roadways, &c., but not 
applied to building purposes, is used for the con- 
struction of independent structures by combining it 
with a metallic framework. Iron wire framing is 
used, and in such a form that the pattern forms a 
core, between which and the framework sufficient 
space is left for forming the inner coating of 
asphalte on the latter. Theasphalte is applied hot, 
and pressed between the interstices of the frame- 
work. Pipes, slabs, ceilings, are all formed by this 
process. 


7,517, Improvements in Saws. T. Tyzack. 


According to this invention, the blades of saws 
are attached and detached so that, should the saw- 
blade be required to be renewed, this can be 
effected without the necessity of a new frame and 
handle. By screws, springs, latches, and such like 
contrivances, the saw-blade is renewed and replaced 
at will, and another blade substituted. 


8,031, Composition for Distempering. R. 
Gould. 


The object of this invention is to obtain a cheap, 
sanitary, and good-covering distemper that will, 
when prepared, keep for a lengthened period ready 
for use. The ingredients and proportions of the 
materials used for the composition are given in the 
specification. 


10,034, Chimney Pots. R. Smith. 


By making the chimney-pot with two cross pieces, 
and suspending therein a metal valve or disc, the 
following action is claimed to be secured by the 
inventor. The closing of the valve to the windward 
excludes the contrary winds and draught, and pro- 
vides a free passage for the escape of the smoke to 
the leeward; while, in the absence of any direct 
currents of wind, the valve hangs vertically within 
the pipe, allowing the passage of smoke on either 
side of it,and its escape through the open ends of 
the cross pipe. 


15,889, Double Bar Lock Roofing Tile. T. N. 
Grimbleby. 


The mode of construction of the tile which is the 
subject of this invention is with an inner bar run- 
ning down the tile parallel with and at the required 
distance from the ordinary fillet bar, and inclining 
towards it so as to form a channel between the two. 
In fitting the tiles together, the wrong side of the 
tile abuts the fillet of the adjacent tile. The wing 
overlapping the fillet bar is so shaped as to fit into 
the channel formed by the two bars. The bar 
inclining outwards overlaps the rebated portion of 
wing, and so prevents water drifting under, and 
also locks each tile to its fellow. 


3,156, Chimney Cowl and Exhaust Ventilator, 
H. Lawrence. 


According to this invention, a cylinder fits tightly 
into the centre of, and projects beyond, a disc, 
whose plane is at right angles to that of the 
cylinder. A-second disc is affixed to the projecting 
part of the cylinder by worms or stays, the top 
disc being parallel with the under one. When the 
wind blows between the discs, it impinges against 





the projecting part of the cylinder, and plays across 





Le 
the top, producing a partial vacuum, and congo. 
quent suction or updraught in the chimney or yep. 
tilator to which it is attached. The stronger the 


wind the greater is the up-draught. 
NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


May 4.—6,651, T. Twyford, Flushing Cisterns — 
6,661, W. Coulsell, Locking Pin pee Birman for 
Combination T and Set Square.—6,662, G. Kenda] 
Regulating the Quantity of Air passing up the 


Chimneys and Open Fireplaces. —6,690, H. B 
Testing the Strength of Cements, &c. 


: uignet, 


May 5.—6,712, J. and B. Craven, Machines for 
Pressing Bricks, &c.—6,744, E. Edwards, Iron 


Floors. —6,751, C. O’Leary, 
Bell. 

May 7.—6,759, P. Lucas, Step-Ladders, — 
J. Brown, Handle for Screw Drivers, &c.—6,7 


Buck, jun., Cutting and Loading Bricks.—6,8 


Stuart, Pavements. 
May 


Automatic Alarm 


6,770, 
90, T. 
07, P. 


8.—6,813, W. Tennant, Door-checks,— 


6,826, P. Denniston, Chimney Cowls.—6,843 J, 
Riddiough, Counterbalancing Window - sashes,— 
6,854, E. Snedeker, Combined Sawing Machines,— 
6,882, M. Wallace, Domestic Fire Stoves or Grates, 


May 9.—6,892, W. C 


risp, Combination Rim and 


Mortise Locks.—6,908, E. Andreoni, Closing and 
Flushing Water-closets.—6,945, H. Lake, Glazier’s 


Diamond. 


May 10.—6,960, W. Scott-Moncrieff, Grease 
Intercepters for House Drains, &c. —6,965, J, 
Brindley, Gully Traps.—7,003, G. Otway, Appa- 


ratus for Cutting Bricks, Tiles, &c. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 


738, H. Smart, Fittings for Hydro-dynamic Ven. 
tilating Apparatus.—3,295, 8. Willett, Window 
Fastener.—3,634, W. Fraser, Door Fastenings,— 
4,782, W. Booth, Fasteners for Window-sashes, 
&c.—5,079, J. Birkett, Building and Paving Blocks, 
—5,205, C. Smiles and W. Davidson, Matchboards 


for Partitioning, Wainscoting, Flooring, 


&e.— 


9,229, J. Murray, Gutters for Corrugated Roofing, 
—5,332, H. Haddan, Portable and other Bridges.— 
5,502, C. Wittkowsky, Mosaic Work.—5,509, H. 
Butcher and J. Baxter, Draught Excluders for 
Doors and Windows.—5,577, W. Thompson, Wall} 
Coverings, &c.—5,589, N. Barker, Ladders'—5,931, 
D. Hoey, Ventilating Halls, Rooms, &c.—5,933, 
I). Knowles, Fastening for Window-sashes, &c.— 
5,955, W. Kellaway, Fixed Stoves or Grates.— 
5,969, H. Barfoot, Chimney-pots.—6,001, H. Stock- 
mann, Drain-pipes.—6,203, A. Margetson and N. 
Hek, Tip Carts, Wagons, and Vans.—6,229, T. 
Twyford, Formation of Water-closets.—6,242, W. 


Dixon, and 


Rodgers, Water-closets.—6,247, 


N. Martin, Window-sash and Casement Fasteners, 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 
Open to Opposition for Two Montis. 


7,708, N. Foster, Kilns and Drying Floors for 
Cements and Limes.—8,266, W. Cliff and B. Peto, 
Brick or Building Block.—8,450, R. Low, Dove- 
tailing Machines,—9,617, J. Harrison, Metallic 
Grit for Cutting or Grinding . Stone, &c.—4,189, 
J. Jones, Locking or Securing Doors, Gates, &c.— 
4,503, G. Baker, Bakers’ Ovens.—4,712, H. Lake, 


Lavatory Basins, 


Baths, &c.—4,802, J. Firth, 


Opening or Closing Window Casements, Fanlights, 
Doors, &c., and Maintaining same in any desired 
Position.—5,328, G. Parketon, Hollow Grates.— 
5,337, C. Abel, Supplying Cool or Moistened Air to 


Rooms and Buildings. 


ss 
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RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
May 3. 
P. D. Tuckerrt (at Romford). 
Upton Park—Forty plots of freehold land 
May 7. 
Reynoups & Eason. 
St. Luke’s, Whitecross-street—A plot of freehold 
land, area about 1,800 ft. .......... 2... ce ceeceeeee eee eeee 
Clerkenwell—tThe lease of 6 to 9, Baker’s-row, term 
ST shlbecdneindaiecaubiitdassteinnaemuaanel 
Crarter, Harris, & Co. 
Dalston—A rental of £100 a year, term 48 years, 
and 9 years’ Feversion ..................scssesseeceeeeeees 
Hackney—aA rental of £30, term 58 years........ — 
Waprortr, Lewin, & Co. 
Wimbledon—1, South-cottages, freehold ............... 
The freehold cottage adjoining ......................++++ 
Kensington—20, St. Mary Abbott’s-terrace, 16 
years, ground-rent £18...............ccscceeeceeeeeeeeeees 
May 8. 
Mark Lriett. 
Whitechapel—53 and 55, Mansell-street, and 1 to 6, 
Lansdowne-cottages, term 8 years, ground-rent 
45 


eeererereeeeee 


By Barker & CRATHIE. 
Clapham--13 and 14, Cottage-grove, 57 
EE. en rere rr 
By Wiaeutwick & GEORGE. 
Forest Hill, Waldram-road—aA plot of freehold land 
Codrington-road—Codrington House, freehold ... 
By Drsenuam, Tewson, & Co. 
Addlestone, Surrey—Tudor House, and 3} acres, 
EE are are aes, ek eee eee ce 
The freehold residence, Fieldside ...............--+-++++" 
Nos, 2 and 6, Addlestone-park, freehold............-- 
Three plots of freehold land ................-..0::-:0000" 
May 9. 
By Toruiis & ROBERTS. 

South Kensington—17, Kempsford-gardens, 78 years, 
PTOUNAG-TeNt LG ...........ccedeeecessoreercececescseesseree® 


1,920 
490 


hgh A 
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500 
420 


2,500 
700 


625 
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—— 
By C. A. RIcHARDS. 
Brixton—54 and 56, Rattray-road, 86 years, ground- 
pent LIS ..........sssceeeceeeeeeesenseceeseesesseaneeeeeeerens £430 
Wandsworth—30, Varden’s-road, freehold ............ 520 
West Smithfield—21, Hosier-lane, freehold ............ 650 


By J. - PLATT. p 
ersmith—39, Mall-road, 80 years, ground- 
os?” £8. 10s. UNC SARI to ASR CE ce 390 


By Dannant & StopHER (at Deptford). 
New Cross—63, Shardeloes-road, 76 years, ground- 


i 


ERIE ES IEG TC VLG ere 450 
en Crom red il os. 437 and 439, 61 years, sround- 
rent £11 ..... sesesesensenseneeeeeeseseeseeseaseaeacssaesesees 900 
Greenwich—An improved ground-rent of £9. l4s., 
term 59 years....... stgserndbnsseshepersssasassossanansesaess 145 
New Cross—71, Lewisham High-road, 57 years, 
ground-rent £8, 58. ............-seeceeeeesseeeeeeeenens 410 
97. Pepys-road, 69 years, ground-rent £10 ......... 450 
49, 51, and 53, Angus-street, 79 years, ground-rent 
SEI TE a lie dunceadialehileihdpcapiaheamniniiailinlosinn 500 
May 10. 
By R. Boyce. 
Hornsey—81 and 83, Duncombe-road, freehold ...... 365 
City-road—62, Britannia-street, freehold ............... 325 
By C. C. & T. Moorg. 
Whitechapel—7, 9, and 11, Osborn-street, freehold 1,550 
Poplar—4, Emmett-place, freehold..................+2.+++ 320 
Clapton Park—133, Dunlace-road, freehold ...,........ 295 
Limehouse—78, Aston-street, 28 years, ground-rent, 


TRIN i. sscnepesmpneneunnsubbenseiaeedtsoneneenainasendes 140 


By E. Stimson. 
Dalston—47, Forest-road, 63 years, ground-rent, ; 
eee nghsnningecinpepsessannnenenee 415 
Woodford—1 and 2, Percival-villas, freehold ......... 400 
Pimlico—1 and 3, Clarendon-street, 40 years, 
ground-rent, £16 .............ceeeeesssneseeeeneeeeeeeees 940 
Walworth—la, Runham-street, freehold ............... 320 
and 2, Ann’s-buildings, 20 years, ground-rent £2 190 
33, 40, and 42, Barlow-street, 22 years, ground- 
I ic enindiadiiaiaiiclinea dainenaciiheakonneacoubuerpuninie’ 39 
Brixton—1 to 7 odd, and 5a, Cornwall-road, 22 years, 
ground-rent £5 ...........-cesceereseeesereeceseeeseeseeees 430 
33 and 35, Brandon-road, 18 years, ground-rent, £3 140 
53 and 55, Brandon-road, 18 years, ground-rent, 


or 


SO seitiai St sidiiihies aa dated an nid niolenmiamnuntiid 175 
9, Vicary-street, 67 years, ground-rent, £2. 5s. ... 130 
29, Allington-street, 67 years, ground-rent, £5 ... 1165 
By Newson & Harpina. 
Holloway—206, Holloway-road, freehold ............... 1,350 
Islington, Upper-street—Three plots of freehold 
aa iil ial creeds iiiinadnmiabiciniadiiie 1,400 
22, Duncan-terrace, 38 years, ground-rent £11 ... 670 
107, Packington-street, 48 years, ground-rent, £6 380 
46, Kingsbury-road, 63 years, ground-rent, £4...... 300 
Clerkenwell — 63, Myddelton-square, 24 years, 
ETI indiccsnvnncharcinceicseunmasucticwnnns 400 
Dalston—2, Down’s Park-road, 78 years, ground- 
Sick dinusisnnnnrniebenibaasasedeintesinacahadiubbecbana 320 
Lower Clapton—47, Clifden-road, 79 years, ground- 
SE idiitiiissssdendnnsadaniinirrensacsstinanonenbenetinihs 240 
May 11. 


By J. Hipparp. 
Lisson-grove—43, 45, and 47, Earl-street, 27 years, 
I SD iwicieiaaianeniianbiennddanatinonaimnaiaeos 430 
By Noxrs & NOKEs. 
Lewisham—68, Algernon-road, 82 years, ground- 











iad ache aa island cah etait eualaiiain’ 280 
West Kensington—Freehold ground-rent of £6 
SE INI <.ccnicaninennisinenkanioiinaaniiaenins 145 
MEETINGS. 


SaturpDay, May 19. 
Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors, — Third 
Annual Provincial Meeting, Liverpool. 


Turspay, May 22. 
Royal Institution.—Prof. S. Colvin, M.A., on *‘ Conven- 
tions and Conventionality in Art.’”? 3 p.m, 


WEDNESDAY, May 23. 

St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society.—Mr. E. P. Loftus 
Brock, F.S.A., on ‘‘The Churches of Great Britain and 
Ireland, compared in respect of their Orientation with those 
of Italy and the East.’’ 8 p.m, 


Tuurspay, May 24, 
. Royal Institution.—Professor T. G. Bonney, F.R.S., on 

The Growth and Sculpture of the Alps.” 3 p.m. 

Socrety of Telegraph - Engineers and Electricians.— 
Sir William Thomson, F.R.S., on his ‘* New Standard and 
Inspectional Electric Measuring Instrument.” 8 p.m. 

lasgow Architectural Association.—Visit to Carlisle. 


SaturDAy, May 26, 

Association of Municipal and Sanitary Engineers and 
yore. — Midland Counties District Meeting at 
eamington, 
. St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society.—Visit to West Wick- 
Clin and Addington, under the direction of Mr. George 
eer The stained glass at West Wickham will be 
recribed by Mr, Arthur Taylor, and Mr, 8, W. Kershaw, 
nln ond will furnish some Historical Notes on the monu- 
7pm at Addington. Train leaves Cannon-street at 


eee 
—liGititenseeen 


aiscellanen, 











New Railway Station at Hastings.—The 
feat expansion of St. Leonards, adjoining 
astings, within the last few years, has ren- 
‘ted necessary the erection of a new and 
mod enlarged station at West Marina, which 
“% ®next station to St. Leonards on the line 
Eastbourne. The London and Brighton 
a any have consequently determined upon 
® erection of a new station, and last week 
*Works were commenced. The contract has 
“‘nundertaken by Messrs. Firbank & Co., of 
‘stminster, the estimated cost being 10,0001. 


Liverpool Engineering Society.—The 
last meeting of the present session of this 
Society was held on the 9th inst., at the Royal 
Institution, Colquitt-street; Mr. C. H. Darbi- 
shire, President, in the chair. A communica- 
tion was read by the Secretary from Mr. E. 
Gobert on the paper read at the previous meet- 
ing by Mr. Bamford, on Air Brakes. Mr. Gobert 
said the question now was which kind of brakes, 
vacuum or compressed air, was most advan- 
tageous. When they considered the question, 
both from a practical and theoretical point of 
view, its solution must decidedly be in favour 
of the air-pressure brakes, the most perfect and 
efficient of this class being the Westinghouse 
automatic brake, both in its usual form and the 
latest addition it has recently received from the 
inventor himself. The automatic brake, in its 
present form,might bea very serviceable brake on 
short trains, as used in this country, but it was 
entirely unsuitable for long trains, such as it is 
the practice to run on the Continent and in 
America. It was not known yet whether the 
automatic vacuum brake is affected by intense 
cold, as the old vacuum brake used to be, but 
intense cold had no effect on the Westinghouse 
brake, as the writer had occasion to witness 
some two years ago, whilst he was in Transyl- 
vania, where the winter is generally more 
severe than it isin this country. It might, he 
said, be asserted with fairness that the Westing- 
house brake had attained finality in the latest 
type produced by its inventor. An interesting 
discussion followed. The following officers 
were then elected for the ensuing year :— 
President, Mr. C. H. Darbishire; Vice-presi- 
dents, Messrs. J. J. Potts and H. H. West; 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. J. H. T. Turner; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. O. S. Pilkington; Hon. Li- 
brarian, Mr. J. A. Brodie. During the recess 
it is proposed that the members shall visit the 
Forth Bridge, the Vyrnwy Waterworks, the 
Preston Dock works, and the Weaver Naviga- 
tion works. 

Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society. 
At the invitation of the promoters of the 
Wolverton and Stony Stratford District Light 
Railway Company, a large number of members 
of the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society 
proceeded on Saturday by the London and 
North-Western Railway to Wolverton to inspect 
the steam tramway between that place and 
Stony Stratford. This line has been constructed 
by Messrs. Wilkinson & Co., who are promoting 
similar means of communication in other direc- 
tions. At Wolverton the carriage works of the 
North-Western Railway employ a considerable 
number of hands, and this tramway enables a 
large proportion of them to live in outlying 
districts. The total length of the line is about 
four miles and half, an extension having been 
made from Stony Stratford to Deanshanger. 
The largest cars are constructed to accommo- 
date as many as 120 passengers, the upper 
portion being under cover. Two of the engines 
used are of the newest design, by T. Green & 
Son, of Leeds and London, and contain con- 
densing apparatus and an automatic arrange- 
ment which prevents the speed exceeding eight 
miles an hour, the limit fixed by the Board of 
Trade regulations. The visitors, having travelled 
in one of the largest cars from Wolverton to 
Stony Stratford, were entertained at luncheon 
at the Cock Hotel, one of the old coaching 
houses. Mr. R. E. Middleton (President of the 
Society) presided. An interesting feature in 
the rolling-stock of the Wolverton Company is 
that their goods trucks by a simple contrivance 
can be ultilised on the ordinary roads, and this 
minimises to a great extent the disadvantage 
of a break of gauge. During the stay at Stony 
Stratford a visit was made to the works of Mr. 
Edward Hayes, the well-known builder of steam- 
tugs and yachts. 

The Bank Grove Estate, Kingston-on- 
Thames, is, as will be seen by an advertise- 
ment on our back page this week, to be sold by 
Messrs. E. & H. Lumley on the 20th prox. 
No doubt it will afford some “ eligible building 
sites.”’ 

Mr. Tarver’s Patent Theatre.—The 
American Architect, for April 14th, contains a 
laudatory notice of Mr. E. J. Tarver’s pro- 
posals for a new type of theatre construction, 
which were described at the Institute and in 
our columns a few months ago. 

The Automatic Fire-Proof Curtain Co. 
(Limited).—The prospectus of this new com- 
pany will be found in our advertisement 
columns. We gave an account of Heath’s 
patent curtain in the Builder for Nov. 5 last. 








Irish Exhibition in London.—The design 
and plan of the Irish village to be erected in 
the garden of the forthcoming Exhibition at 
Olympia are now complete. The village is 
being organised by the Earl of Leitrim and Mrs. 
Ernest Hart, and, we are informed, will consist 
of a dozen cottages built and thatched by native 
workmen in the true Donegal fashion. They 
will be arranged so as to form a picturesque 
village street, irregular in plan. In the centre 
of the street will be seen the “ Holy Well” and 
a veritable cross brought overfrom Ireland. At 
the western part of the village, facing the 
visitor on entering, will be the ruins of a low 
Irish tower. The cottages themselves will be 
occupied by native Irish workers, men, women, 
and children, who will pass in them their 
ordinary daily routine of life, and, of course, 
the familiar pig will be seen. The processes to 
be illustrated will be dyeing, carding, spinning 
and weaving by hand of homespuns and of 
linens; the weaving of damasks, lace making, 
sprigging, knitting, hemstitching, and the Kells 
embroidery. The fires will be lighted with peat 
brought from Ireland, and the iron potato 
kettle, with the usual furniture of an Irish 
cottage, will give their characteristic features 
to the interior. The Irish Farm House and 
Dairy, of sixty cows, will be an equally interest- 
ing and instructive object. The Rev. Canon 
Bagot has undertaken the superintendence of 
this section, and proposes to give a regular 
series of lectures on dairying, and will illustrate 
his lectures by demonstrations. We are told 
that he will bring over a party of the prettiest 
and most expert of Irish dairymaids, who will 
appear in the cleanest and neatest of native 
costumes. Monday, the 4th of June, is fixed for 
the opening ceremony. 

A New Street of Shops at Brixton.— 
An important scheme for constructing a new 
thoroughfare with a frontage for fifty-five shops 
is now being rapidly pushed on with at Brixton. 
‘‘ Palmerston-avenue,”’ as the new road is 
named, is a turning out of the Brixton-road at 
what is now one of its busiest parts, that is, 
near the Bon Marché, but on the opposite 
side of the road, and south of the railway 
bridges, It progresses by a gradual sweep, and 
enters the Atlantic-road exactly opposite to the 
main entrance to the Brixton station of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. The 
project is being carried out by a syndicate. The 
contract for the road construction and the 
excavation of the foundations has been placed 
in the hands of Mr. Richard Mayo, of Brixton, 
under the direction of Messrs. Robert Evans & 
Frank R. Evans, of Wimbledon, joint architects 
and surveyors to the scheme. We understand 
that it is intended to light the whole of the 
street with the electric light, on the Fyfe- 
Main system. This system is now in operation 
at several shops in this part of the Brixton- 
road. 

New Fire Brigade Station at Silver- 
town.—New fire-station buildings are in course 
of erection at Silvertown, which is within the 
municipal district of the Borough of West Ham. 
The buildings are being erected in the North 
Woolwich-road, and the memorial stone was laid 
last week by the Mayor. Hitherto the safety 
of the district in case of fire has been dependent 
upon the engines kept at Barking-road and 
Stratford, which have been found altogether in- 
sufficient, and hence the erection of the new 
buildings in about the centre of Silvertown, 
where there are so many large manufacturing 
establishments. The Mayor, in performing the 
ceremony, said that during the long time that 
Mr. Angell had been surveyor and engineer of 
the district two public buildings only had been 
erected, namely, the Stratford Town-hall and 
the Police-courts. The building of which he 
had just laid the memorial stone was absolutely 
necessary, in view of the protection from fire 
of the outlying district of Silvertown. The 
building has been designed by Mr. Lewis Angell, 
Surveyor and Engineer to the Corporation, the 
contractor being Mr. Scotney. 

Competition: Wesleyan Schools, New 
Shildon.— We are informed that the designs of 
Mr. J. W. Taylor, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, have 
been accepted for the erection of Wesleyan 
Methodist Sunday Schools at New Shildon, 
near Darlington. The new buildings will be 
carried out in brickwork, with stone dressings, 
and will give accommodation for 470 scholars. 

Parkes Museum. — The Clothworkers’ 
Company have just sent a donation of 251. to 
aid in maintaining and expanding its work of 





practically teaching the laws of health. 
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Trinity Cougregational Church, Read- 
ing.—The alterations to and enlargement of 
Trinity Congregational Church, Reading, con- 
siderable as they are, form but the larger part 
of a scheme for rearrangement which, when 
completed, will include the improvement of and 
increased accommodation in the school build- 
ings, &c. Several plans were taken into con- 
sideration in connexion with this matter before 
the final one, now in large part carried out, was 
adopted. The urgent need for increased accom- 
modation in the church itself, as well as of 
improvement in the arrangement for choir, 
organ, pulpit, &c., and the desirability of pro- 
viding better porch accommodation, rendered the 
alterations in the church the first consideration. 
These alterations consist in the addition of side 
arches to the nave and the formation of two 
stone arcades with clearstories over them, sup- 
ported on polished granite columns, each of 
which is in one piece of granite. The end 
arch of each arcade spans the transept on each 
side, and these, we are informed, are the two 
widest spanned arches of any church in Read- 
ing. The whole of the floor of the church has 
been reseated with pitch-pine seats, and the 
gallery at the north end has been set back to 
allow of the proper termination of the arcade 
on either side of the nave, a new front to the 
gallery being formed in pitch-pine and walnut. 
The gas-fittings throughout have been re- 
arranged and improved. The warming and 
ventilation have been completely remodelled, 
the former being a combination of the systems 
of hot air and hot water. The additional porches 
are of ample size, and each communicates with 
a vestibule placed between the porch and the 
church, and warmed. The character of the 
new work has been made to harmonise with that 
of the old portions of the building, in so far as 
this was thought to be desirable, but without 
too rigid an adherence as regards details. The 
Early English style, however, has been adopted 
throughout. No decoration has at present been 
undertaken, since the present condition of the 
walls will not admit of this; but it is proposed 
to fill some of the windows with stained glass 
by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The works have 
been carried out from the design and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Ravenscroft, the builder 
being Mr. J.C. Cook. Messrs. Haden, of Trow- 
bridge, have supplied the warming and ventila- 
ting apparatus; Mr. Gern, of London, has 
removed and improved the organ; Mr. Mar- 
grett, of Reading, has executed the gas-fittings, 
&c., and Messrs. Long & Heilar have had charge 
of the furnishing of the church. The total 
cost will be about 3,000/. Mr. Dickson was the 
builder’s foreman. 


The Association of Public Sanitary 
Inspectors.—The following resolutions were 
adopted at the meeting of this Association held 
at Westminster Town Hall on the 5th inst. :— 


(1) ** That the attention of the President of the Local 
Government Board be directed to Section 118 of the Local 
Government Bill, in consideration of the fact that a large 
majority of urban and rural Sanitary Inspectors are 
appointed, not permanently, but annually, biennially, and 
triennially.”’ 

(2) ‘*That such officers, on the expiration of their 
present term of office (during which Section 118 would 
continue the protection of the Local Government Board) 
will then be face to face with new authorities, knowing 
little of the work of sanitation, with no certainty as to 
their salaries, and such officers will then be entirely in the 
power of local, and, it may be, adverse influences,’ 

(3) ** That the interests of the public health, and the 
interests of health officers, are one and indivisible, and 


such interests can only be properly secured by Govern- 
mental control.” 


(4) ** That Section 118 should, therefore, be amended 
with a view to secure permanency of tenure of office under 
Local Government Board protection, to all health officers,” 

New Church for Byers Green, Durham. 
The annual vestry meeting was held on the 
i4th inst., when the rector (Rev. Dr. Hooppell) 
presided. Resolutions were passed in favour 
of making the Newfield district into a separate 
parish, and the designs of Mr. J. W. Taylor, 
architect, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, were adopted 
for a new church to seat 250 persons. It was 
intimated that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
had given an acre of land for a site, and a 
handsome donation towards the the building 
fund, and the Committee of the Bishops’ Fund 
had also made a liberal promise for the same 
object. The new church is to be in the Early 
English style, with transepts, and will be built 
of local stone. 

Newman Mansions, Oxford-street. — 
Referring to our notice re Newman Mansions, 
Oxford-street, in last week’s issue, we are 
asked to mention that the basements are illu- 
minated by Hayward’s Patent Semi-prism 
Pavement Lights. 





PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 








TIMBER, &s.d & 8. d. 
Groenheart, B.G.  .....cccccccccces: ton 610 0 710 O 
| CEE * load 8 0 0 1210 O 
SE: footcube 023 0 3 90 
III. <citucbcddundéosonetel load 215 O 415 0 
re 200 409090 
Oa ack s'' "© A ce iaaaaemeniesintiinn 200 410 0 

Si sschitinetiinchtbdinbhetidcameatinannis 400 610 0 

eee 210 0 310 0 

sc. | EEE cccdihelioncitintediduniiade 210 0 490 0 

I EEE fathom 310 0 5 0 0 
TT inst ctnghinmeandienenen 500 6090 0 

Wainscot, Odessa, crown............... 210 0 30 0 

Deals, Finland, 2nd and Ist... std.100 8 0 0 910 0 

a 4th and Srd............ 610 0 710 0 

SI: siereininaiuebbibnleemadaiantabtnamanaiee 6 0 0 710 0 
St. Petersburg, Ist yellow ......... 910 0 1410 0 
pa gee 800 990 0 

i ren 700 1 0 0 
TT hi stitcninithtnieiemepiatnnmadannts 700 41510 0 
SIE :sicsiietied nuepeudnananianset 8 00 17 0 0 
GRRE, SD, BOG scicccccccseccevtececs 14400 23 0 0 
ii i NS 900 1 0 9 

eal . i ae 760 #910 0 

i! TD dapadeshsentecsves 8 00 910 0 

mn 3rd and 2nd ...... 600 710 0 
New Brunswick, &c. ..............00+ 9%. As 

A I ociccnchteinaneangaseloey 410 0 11 0 0 

Flooring Boards, sq., 1 in., pre- 

EEE cocadencnibencsacedrexeeese 010 0 O12 0 
Is sahetincsicic esas iicicsliteieeslasannanibdiis FT eo 69 6 
DIL cndnsccatbunnsinneasiane 046 0 6 6 

ii ATE foot 0 0 33 O 0 4 
IN , scccecdncnaninnccsiithhs 0 0 3} 0 0 3} 
ES 0 0 2 0 0 3} 

OS pr 00 4 0 0 6 
St. Domingo, cargo average ...... 00 4 0 0 6 
Mexican -_ én 004 00 4 
Tobasco ie (Dy Aiall 00 44 0 0 5% 
Honduras a 00 44 #0 0 5} 

cell ton 8 00 110 0 

SE isis siccesesatadsneureiiiwers 5 00 12 0 0 

Walnut, Tallinn .......00..c000s0000. foot 004 0 0 5} 

METALS. 

Irnon—Bar, Welsh, in London...ton 417 6 5 0 0 
“< - at worksin Wales... 4 7 6 410 0 
», Staffordshire, London......... 56560 70 0 

CorrErR— 

British, cake and ingot......... ton 8100 00 0 
| ere 820 0 9090 90 
I ETE 88 0 0 0 0 0 
TIE: ncteniidinssideammsanienina 8210 0 8215 0O 

Ye crow Merat........................ lb 0 0 7 0 O 4% 

LEap— 

ANNIE viccutnpennsegecnventnil ton 1212 6 000 
English, common brands ............ 1217 6 13 90 0 
TET stneicahscnneacsdnniiesin 1317 6 14 2 6 

SPELTER— 

Silesian, special .................. ton 17 00 17 5 O 
OvGiaary OPONGS.............ccccccscsese 14610 0 1615 0 

Tin— 

RII iscsi nnnntieiiulincaiabaieiniall ton 8 0 0 00 0 
ID icrisstsaicihitniininsbemiiiniiins 85 0 0 00 0 

Zinc— 

TT ton 21 0 0 2110 O 
OILS. 

SITE Xinctichsnsscilinndsidepannesunill ton 18 5 0 18 7 6 

Cocoanut, Cochin ..............ccccsccees 27 0 0 28 0 0 
I -cittin sseetuneniniabiiineinciedpntia sini 2315 0 24 0 0 

FETT oe 21 0 0 2110 O 

Rapeseed, English pale ............... 24 0 0 00 0 

os ED a Ninrccicihancdieadtiliie 2210 0 2212 O 

Cottonseed, refined ..................025 21100 #00 0 

Tallow and Oleine .....................00. 2 00 4 0 0 

SN Te conccsscsevcnsccncsessos 515 0 6 0 0 

- DEE. snciticaiinncianshiiis 700 12 0 0 

TURPENTINE .. 

American, in casks............... ewt. 190 #00 0 

Tar— 

OR oi tiasiiancesuaill barrel 015 O 00 0 
STL: scnustianispendnanipnniaidasieis 0 6 00 0 
TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading must 
reach us not later than 12 Noon on Thursdays. | 





BENTLEY (Suffolk).—For drainage and sanitary work 
at Tattingstone Place, Bentley, Suffolk, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Frederick Colyer, 18, Great George- 
street, Westminster :— 


ETE TTT MC EE £1,125 0 0 
BP IID «osc cavccaccnssconascsececces 1,040 0 0 
IY Sil ccnicamaindesaccmbabensbitis 700 0 O 





BERMON DSEY.—For sewer work, for the Bermondsey 
Vestry :— 


IEE 5 hina dhddidiebiicldibaainniansevebenteein £2,918 0 0 
ST: sntidiisdiscidinsaliicialidsdanitendonseeideueibiin 2,333 0 0 
Ae eee ane 2,137 0 0 
a a aaa 1,777 0 0 
i 1,700 0 O 
PE cee eee a eed 1,698 0 0 
ia iil dt nati hie dilctiambiahiinieil 1,599 0 0 
CS aaa 1,543 0 0 
ITED srcitibubithnipacticnctensoupees 1,529 0 0O 





CAMBERWELL. — For erecting boundary wall and 
lodge to public park, Knatchbull road, Camberwell. Mr. 
Geo. Hubbard, architect :— 

F. Curtis & Co. [accepted at schedule]. 





CAMBERWELL.—For erecting four houses, Knatchbull- 
road, Camberwell, for Mr. W. Minet. Mr. Geo. Hubbard, 
architect :— 

F, Curtis & Co. [accepted at schedule]. 





ee 
CANTERBURY.—For broken granite t 
under the direction of the City Surveyor hg be Supplied 





erton. Pp 

Manuele, Guernsey ............... 12s. 0d. to 1 ah 
“a “enentes. ns . is 
NE, Me ——__wesneveceesencs =a 2 . eo 
Dulwill, Solomns, & Co.......... oe. 
Trickett & SOns............0c000s00. 6 , 166 
Widdows, Barrow-in-Furness 13 0 

Groby Granite Co. ............... =~ Ss, Be 
Ellis & Co., Maidstone ......... 14 0 

Penlee Elvan Stone (accepted) 13 8 

OE, CONT oc ccesscosessossecsce 1223 , 12 9 
Paton, Melbourne.................. = & . se 

CARDIFF.—For the construction of the new Grange. 


town Bridge, Cardiff, for the Cardiff Corporation :— 
I citi snaisic ceinhiiandiatdoibndeneta ‘ 


28,789 0 0 
I dcidindetainacgidiibiiiiasunibedes 28,750 0 0 
I estate adaencinniiibianiieidans 6,000 0 0 
Andrews & Handyside .................. 3,400 0 0 
——, prone tree & & Handyside, 

ardiff (accepted) .............cccec00. 23,226 0 0 
J. Dickson & Thorne ..................... 3,000 0 0 





CATFORD BRIDGE.—For alterations to and e 
ment of Knockholt, Ravensbourne Park, for Mr, 8 
Heywood. Mr. J. Kingwell Cole, architect, 28, Mount. 
street, Grosvenor-square, W. :— 

I MR TID 3 inc rannusceasscsoceacses £2,350 0 0 
Wall Bros., Kentish Town 2,187 0 0 
J. Waddington, Sydenham 1,897 0 0 








CHADWELL HEATH, E.—For the erection of premises 
at the corner of Hainhault and Romford-roads, Messrs, 
Fryer . eng architects, &c., 2, Pancras-lane, Queen. 
street, K.U. :— 


W. F. Doughty (accepted) 
[No competition. ] 





CHELSEA.—For erecting and fitting up post-mortem 
room and building disinfector room at the Chelsea 
Infirmary, Cale-street, Chelsea, for the Guardians of 
Chelsea. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, architects, 15, Leaden- 
hall street, E.C. Quantities not supplied :— 


EER RN £490 0 0 
a aaa al 475 0 0 
ARETE ar Ee ore 470 0 0 


/ 
R. Cox, 30, Totteridge-road, Battersea* 457 10 0 
* Accepted, 





CHELSFIELD (Kent).—For additions and alterations 


at the Board Schools and Master’s House, . Mr. G. St. 
Pierre Harris, architect, 1, Basinghall street, EC, 
Quantities by Mr. C. Stanger :— 
EE aera £625 0 0 
EES camera nO ny nen 605 0 0 
I i ctitaind ciate diniathd ndnleaininisaiiausnaisit 569 0 0 
I al 558 0 0 
TT Ta meee» 543 0 0 
III AUTON. vcncnoncccnavewnseccaucccvee 539 0 0 
ESERIES renee nett 530 0 0 
Nc acesiaiaisenaietanietiaiansaiaanhdl 527 0 0 
a ile 489 0 0 
SE NEI secscssccvcescorssthasesepsees 487 0 0 
lah i is areal ana 459 0 0 
a Rr caer 449 0 0 





CLAPTON.—For the erection of All Saints vou 


Clapton. Messrs. John Giles, Gough, & Trollope, archi 

tects :— 
G. 8S. 8S. Williams & Son.................. £2,426 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood..................... 2,357 0 0 
ES rrr 2,333 0 0 
Se III... .sconccesasasainocsececs 2,220 0 0 
FS Een 2,189 0 0 
STII avcccscsoscscasncccnscesces 2,166 0 0 
rs 2,148 0 0 
EE Sieiiiscniniicensintenmbaneiucbennesiiii 2,116 0 0 
Wm. Scrivener & Co., Fitzroy-road, 

I iin nducstinatuaipenkansices 2,107 0 0 





DONCASTER.—For the erection of free public library 
and school of art. Mr. Henry A. Cheers, architect, 


Twickenham :— 
MII sn ciscensncrcnebaninnpauaiiils £4,092 0 0 
(a 3,850 0 0 
III scsccccnindesehannconseninanenctinnie 3,550 0 0 
ees 3,385 0 0 
W. Anelay (accepted).................066 3,370 0 0 


[All of Doncaster. ] 


DOVER.—For residence, St. Margaret’s Bay, Dover, for 
Mr. G. F. de Zoete. Mr. R. W. Collier, architect. Qua?- 
tities by Messrs. C. G. Maylard and Stutfield :— 

DIS sxniicien-tssgdsimderiodcegncseaieenel £3;,' 


0 0 
Ff eee 3,840 0 90 
Stephens & Bastow ..............00.000008 3,599 : : 
Fe EE MOTE... cncveccovacccossenss 3,447 .* 
Tg A ID: cc cvscdecenccsonsccecsccsacste 3,390 .% 


H, Stiff 








EDDLESBOROUGH.—For additions to the Axe ont 
Compass, for Messrs. M. A. Sedgwick & Co., of Watford. 


Mr. C. P. Ayres, Watford, architect :— i ce 
Thos. Turner (Limited), Watford ...... £7 a + 
White, Dunstable ..................eeeeeee = > @ 
C. Brightman, Watford................-+++ aan 2 
Robinson, Dunstable .............-..0:0++ a4 15 0 


Sharratt, Eaton Bray .............-.+-::++++ 








is of 
FINCHLEY.—For underpinning and other a gr. 
reinstatement and repairs to private residence. aot aieth, 
Pierre Harris, architect and surveyor, 1, Basing 
oWe 3 ” 0 0 
G. Johnson (accepted) .............:seseee0 £206 
[No competition. ] 


——————————— 





GUILDFORD.—For the erection of farm beer _ 
at Shamley Green, near Guildford, for Mr. C. > chmons, 
Mr. T. C. Barralet, architect, Bridge Chambers, 4 
Surrey :— ' 0 

arvey Brown, Bramley (accepted) ... £300 0 


A Geet Gee ot Be. 
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—_——_———— Epitome of Adv S AND 
cethenmeietn 4 CONTRA 
6 Natur COMPETIT ee Se CTS. 
. N 
Restoration of S By whom Pwo we th 
t. Lawrence required terrac ation fo e erectio 
9 a e Church, J . Prem} in e, Grays In r 1,000 child n of a sch 
9 2 ersey Th emilum D k § the rovisi n-road (M ren on th ool to pro . 
ae temas e Committee ; esigns to b T . er’s an a of a pec lebone C) — in Pros wane 
Saaveniunila 301 delivered. | Page . J. Bailey, a the Schoo centre un de plans raeiud- 
ange. N c Peestdoouceess * ‘ x L. Green itect :-— Board for lo the adhe. 
ature of Work, o ee June 30t Bree ord & Sons ............. ndoe, Mr 
en ,or a TS. h ii, I fe & SONS oeesvcsevseesseenseee £15,311 6 ° 
; . : SoM soessssseeeeteneeneecee 14,: 0 
0 Secavenging, Wateri By wh 8. & W ele at 9337 0 
0 Sewers ging, atering, &e om required Arch; A. R. aa yoy sevstsntentnneety 14,211 0 ; 
I u:snssanssncsenssnsenin © teeeserecceees Ss .——~ Surveyor oan Yn ttigOM.ansnveceeseeneeneen saa 7; 3 
Fe ssesestneneseseeeestseevetnenie F t. : ngi , or i © tenes PPE COPOCAS TERRE i Ys 1 
; aaa amamaet Mi Saviour’s B — Tenders to 5. J. EO sceenecovtnerenenstt 13 one 8 5 
0 actin Poel tenn anes - gc Vestr of Wks} Offi delivered be Pag CC ON 8 COs oaraveeneeenseneenne 12'995 : 0 
ranite, &c -Sewers, &c ..| St. George’s-i oo cial... ‘ age. H eee SAE IT 12°704 0 
ot oa 1 BC. crore op vesty estry [Je ML. Knights Bi, Wolly ne 
large. ee orks alae : svseseessreserneeeeetn ie see a aaat Offici BIE eeerereesn May 23rd | xi = too Talis icisistatneaedeiaeed a 2 oe 
dll Painti ee ctoenessesinvntrsho T ackney Brd _™ ers it do. ary Kirk fart saocsseseeneeenseeneeeeneenne 12,487 2 3 
ount- ng W orks, crores ene a Hund pM vieas I Lo do laden P xi. ie ta peesesterien 12436 : 
patie emiegermue eames enwell V ° rwk . Lovegrov ° oO. is G. AALL assesseeneeeeeeneen 12°: ‘ 
0 een amas Waltha ell Vestr s| Offic ve.. * Wad ooscseesseseeneeenese 337 (OO 
aS y.. Se do il. Re . Venema 12 235 0 
0 Painting Works, Die ae St. Ge mato fe ral HL 8, Biases. eae = ii. G. Stephenson oo ion in spores 2,235 0 
0 Repairing ee Gore Farm _ toseeeee Guarii, teagan H.S sane teat eeeees ona ii LO ed by the gaara egr ne 12,047 5 : 
Flints, Broken a near Batterse ospital rel rdians .... ast Wilso ings ..... y nee xii endl - DON.—For ¢ rks’ Commi ag os 0 0 
Public Library ; ranite, Pipes a Park ee Met. As do. eat ts dedi daca Aldwi Son “3 ieee Ma 95 xi ” Boa chool (Ch r the enlar for accepta 
mises — and - een ~ ‘oa of og Samana Com. a Board ...| A winekle y 25th | xi. . - agg AB) 400. of the W a 
essrs, ngineering W 00 peer AAD pe South e {. Wo eee . & C - aagumaianeatias d ° a ford ° r. T. J places ornington- 
ueen- Paving = to Laundry, Poenee Hertford Cor. caesar Oral eens do, xii. c. Wall . xo wrennene iene a the School 
a Dsameeetie Eton Union. CG tas May 20th - HL Moll ajceeceenescesctneeneseee £9,107 0 0 
Alterations ae Lambeth Sebo08 nen a Union sacelaaal “ ~H, Wilds......00000.... — ih eee ws svcestneeneenene er 0 0 
ngine-Ho iti ; Bis, ni orton See, & Co ‘ °, 2! eee ,t 0 
turatables | Additions to Schools .......... _Gambervell _ orton, Newcomb mS : a . a ee 77285 0 0 
ortem bi a. Sieahsacnecaiall Beckenham 8. rdians..... Official —_— om = St He terete rks” Committee po lls. 
cee Lei om yey SR J Smith’ ° — se n’s-r erecti acce 
in Bae cog ale FA en ee agarose eer - 
ns ot WE Gensing and 0 fre cee nek & Mail, Gn B adds 0... .eecceecrn am - onan 3. Bailey, architect School Board 
wseoee asc csstgecsteeneeen i ° GORdON an seeeeseesn ° * $ — ct :-— 
0 Dredging - Watering tin Homerton ......... Lingfield do. rry & Brunel ......... “a 31st xii e =... infield ooesveeneenseeceeneeneene £9 aan 
0 te dence Met = School B 6 Ju * xii, 2. 80 0 0 
0 Erection of New Se Becaeeaer nro recens a Se . a Langst do. d Ist ~% LON a ce 0 0 
0 Hoardings and Kr sampe PS cameron ed a | Keith De Youre re +; | Urinal DON. — F aaalaiantiee a 00 
Cleansin er oring of ee Kin pton a Nag * O - Younes” J 0. ° th 8, &e., a or erecti or accept 
Paintin as Re ' Properties einai Soke Harry Koay md B fficial .... pelt a ond xl. t e wets the Seemann addition prance. 
Limewhi Barracks, Ald pairs, &C......... ool Brd. for. Ferry C acaseeacseonenennn une 6th Xl. ect :— oard for Lo reet (Chels al water-cl 
Se | | : Davis Br ndon. Mr, 7. i; mg 
ae ‘ £5 C., bosons een War D do. do. — llth a e — eoccocccceee : . Jd. Bailey, mie 
nC. aaa temas eI — — = Not stated. xii. *R 4 vA. Whaded acacia £230 0 0 
Hamilto provement alteratio : ‘ yy do xii ecomm UCB seseeseeseeneevee pcan 218 0 
0 for old on public: house, N nd tt gy additio 0 rer ema cme a do. xl. ended by the i ir geese 185 0 z 
0 ee oe , New End ly gg = ye do, xii. LOND rks’ Committee 180 0 
n, arch Mr. F. W ’ Ham Duk LON ro ON.—~F ittee f 0 
i —. Quantities 9, Great J canpger 3 (allowi ei ene ee — ii Tenn — ee additi heen aes 
; Nightingale _ supplied James.sireet, HY, Hardwick Stock Rages om seven er , yam yo po (West —— hitional lavatory a ° 
° Patma read & Way... p Seen Phillips itect, lw H. G —_ shops, F G. R — Ss. RL) 8 other _— cloak- 
0 Falkner & Fotherin h ee £2975 ’ Drew gC EEE: am, oe ’ oe Ww. Joh arsdon .. % a & Bailey chool, for ra ys the 
5 Falkner... gham 2,250 0 0 Drew & Cadman 0.2... r F W. Johnson 00000000 » architect :— — 
0 Green _trtenanennnsrenereese a) 2,197 0 ; ES een £1,795 0 0 *R W. F. ‘nhemamenamaas a ie £425 0 0 
Sree 1,938 0 0 ome ireetercaitce ‘mee ccommentted b Secon 75 0 0 
0 eens BO anentreee pein 379 : 0 CF <o 17320 : : 7 LONDON.—F y e Works’ Committee 329 ; : 
Exton ‘Br BPUTOP.ssseeeeseesee ine 1,730 0 0 J EBT CEs sseseeesseeetsnseeeresnneee nee 1,300 0 0 oad, Brompto or the erecti ee for accept 
Bron Baik a & ¢ “ieee 1,150 0 Phillipe...” for Mr. F. Sto of eigh _ 
arage 0 & Burtom...sscseevsesssseienseen 1. 0 0 G. Fl unds svseeeneeeneneeennneesese 1.14 0 D = ako . > Stock g t shops 
we ee ee 040 0 UNS as sneae ese seneeean ) 8 0O rew & C ‘ian slated er :— at Fulh 
archie ee 1,521 0 ; an, 87, Southe: eee 1,091 10 : Robson St Sheheapaeaaamanmechaate £1 am- 
ceoccoseosoes Qr ate- aie Rides ; seeeeeee SeSSRtesr sees ein taeatabie: 4 
; il, ihaate, Pt additio — 9 S veg F : feo N.* 1069 0 ; Daimfield oa soeeneeeseeceee aaa at 1464 ; - 
0 atfeild Clark or the H ns tothe B olomon F .—For w ; ; C sovcrneenetvetnetnensteeenen 1.359 
0 E.C, :— arke, archit ornsey S oard scl Sen RIB orks at Fi eaves BOR. oeeeveseeneseeseesene 359 0 0 
° ’ tect. 6: *h chool, N paye BLA, he Fit teres 1,320 
0 J. W. Di ect, 63, Bisho on Bowe. gry a lat ——— n seamen 1,300 > 
0 Ashby ang vei psgate street ae = a erg RR Aa eNE Ir. Lewis Kamu CBsaveseenevetnetvesetveetsen 1,150 ; 4 
0 J & : a ee 1 1in F eld nsoeseessssessssseernneeetnnetee £] unds seveeneeneeeeineenessetneene 1. 0 
e 4 : G eee ’ oxle ake it cate een etn ,031 Flax an aN ,148 
0 : E. Sse aon aa 0 0 FOr ey oessessessessnestennseeenn etl 999 0 ; UMS a ssoeseenevetneseeseseesen 1,091 : : 
 Taeemon OO oessesenstntsese 3246 0 0 — eteneeuanaan 987 0 g bsmeenype 1,089 0 
Colls & Sons READE. aoeseseensessseenne 3,224 0 0 Rayment fovceecnerensetsenettnneseneesne 980 0O 0 a a He ge sarasota 1,069 0 0 
0 4 Woodward , Ce ceeees RA das meres 0 0 T O - pone biey ssseeeneenneennete 952 O : Al H, —— pr scene sage &e., requir d : 
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SURBITON.—For constructing the Surbiton outfall 
sewer works, Mr. S. Mather, C.E, (district surveyor), 
engineer :— 


RTI ER TIO... ovncinrdceventiiasdisiaecdiina £11,826 0 0O 
ST Re are eee 10,572 0 O 
IEE BPTI ocecsacccvccenseunecousdin 10,373 0 O 
ean 9,625 0 0 
FC A ae Pree 9,398 0 0 
IRF Sea ore 8,758 0 0 
ES Ee ae ke oe AS 8,550 0 O 
OP RS Eas 469 0 0 
OS FEET A 305 7 2 
W. Cunliffe, Dorking (accepted) 8,135 0 0 
keeles ee aa: 2 100 0 0 
IED. ii 1isi cninnsieerencehiotubeibaals 8,092 0 O 
Nelson & Co, (withdrawn) ............ 7,890 0 0 
Rf Ul lC—=Ee>EE 590 0 O 
ATE EAE ATE Met 000 0 O 


{ Engineer’s estimate, £8,260. 5s, 7d.) 





STRATFORD.—For alterations to and enlargement of 
new millinery show rooms, Broadway, Stratford, for Mr, 
J. R. Roberts. Mr, J. Kingwell Cole, architect, 28, 
Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, W. :— 

Wall Bros., Kentish Town.................. £219 0 0 





STREATHAM. — For the erection of photographic 
factory, adjoining the Town-hall, Streatham, S.W., for 
Messrs. Chas, Gearing & Co, Mr. W.'T. Holland, archi- 
tect, 27, Chancery-lane, E.C. :— 

G. Napier, Clapham ..................... £1,517 0 0 
A. M. Deacon & Co., Lower Nor- 
wood (accepted) 1,443 0 0 
WALTHAMSTOW.—For building new offices, for Mr. 
Gray, coal merchant, at Hoe-street, Walthamstow, 
x. Mr. W. A. Longmore, architect :— 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee! 





pegiedapeetmuenaptudennnieiaueiseediiantiiliil £850 0 O 
SIE ashi drimaiintdniisittdieaiiioliineiiiediaiiabiodl 737 0 0 
SUTIN sabictalaistnanssiinnhati ata danesidseaiannelll 630 0 0 
Johnson (accepted) ...................ceceeees 543 0 0 





WATFORD (Herts).—For erecting stabling, &c 
Coniston Lodge, for Mrs, Pearkes. Mr. C 
Watford, architect :— 

We BB. Mend, Wallond...........cccsccccocccss £259 0 O 
Thos, Turner (Limited), Watford ...... 220 0 O 


G. & J. Waterman, Watford (accepted) 219 0 0 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. — For the erection of a 
dwelling-house in Palmer-street, for Mr. W. M. Appleton. 


Mr. Charles 8, Leech, Boulevard, Weston-super-Mare, 
architect :— 


a»: OS 
. P. Ayres, 





Stephens & Bastow, Bristol ............... £440 0 O 
Cowlin & Son, Bristol........................ 343 0 =O 
James W. & M. Wilcox..................... 288 0 0 
Lik ZF) © "een 255 0 O 
i, Wy Besse, Briatol ................sccss-00 235 0 0 
J. N. W. & M. Shorney (accepted) 235 0 O 
he ee as WIE kcccsttecisiiccdinernasieces 230 0 0 





WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—For the erection of a depot 
and chambers on the Boulevard, for Mr. W. M. Appleton. 


Mr. Charles 8. Leech, Boulevard, Weston-super-Mare, 
architect :— 


Stephens & Bastow, Bristol ............ £1,099 0 O 
James W. & M. Wilcox.................. 1,075 0 O 
Cowlin & Son, Bristol..................... 975 0 O 
H. W. Forse, Bristol ...................+. 880 0 0 
i & ° % " “=a 870 0 O 
J. N. W.& M. Shorney® ............... 8H) 0 0 
Pos eee 75 0 


7 
* Accepted subject to slight modification. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Regustered Telegraphic Address, *‘Tur BurtpER, Lonpon,”’ 








A. H. D. A.—A. R. & Co.—T. L. M.—P. 8. IL—R. B.—S. F. C.— 
J. R. E.—J. H.—A. R. & Co.—M. &Co.—J. D. C. (thanks).—A. H. N. 
(thanks).—A. T. W.—B. & B.—F. & Co.—G. R. A. (thanks).—‘‘ A 
Subscriber” (will inquire, and let you kvow).—H. H.—A. P. F. P. 
(we cannot point out books: see standing notice to that effect).— 
J. 8. (thanks).—B. J.—E. J. (we cannot undertake the respon- 
bility of advising you on matters of law ; you had better consult 
a solicitor).—J. 8. & Sons (shall have attention).—A. A. & Co.— 
J. W. B.—F. G. C.—T. B.—T. C. & Co.—S. J. F. N.—J. J. P. (your 
communication is an application for a gratuitous advertisement). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accom panied 
by A ng name and — of — seuder, not necessarily for publication 

@ are com to declin 
a pe e pointing out books and giving 

Nots.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THK EDITOR; all communications oe 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters shoul 


to 
be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder ” 
by Friday Morning’s post. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, “THA BuILDER, LoNpoN.”’ 











CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under .. 
Each additional line (about ten words .....-sesseees Os. 6d. 

Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 

FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... %8. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words)......seseees - Os. 6d, 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must mot be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.O. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 


ee @eeeeeeee . 





SPECI AL —ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISE- 
—w—=_—_ le MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same, 
must reach the Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- 

DAY mornings: 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for BRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be sent. 





PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder,” may have Replies addressed 
to the Gfice, 46, Catherine-street, Cevent Garden, W.0. 
free.of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
eover the postage 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN OIR- 
CULATION, is issued every week. 





dy. 


Now rea 
READING CASES, By pat Gone gated, 1s, 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied pirect from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Prerarp, To all parts of Europe, America, Australia, and New 
Zealand, 26s. per annum. To India, China, Ceylon, &c. 80s. per 
annum. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher, No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


FIRE BRICKS. 


STOURBRIDGE BEST FIRE BRICKS, SOs. M. 

Ditto FIRE CLAY, 2553. a ton. 
Also in Stock: Fire Lumps, Fire Tiles, Boiler Seatings, and 
Flue Covers. 








R. CULL & SON, Manufacturers, 
City Stores :—Midland Railway Depdt, Royal Mint-street, 
Tower Hill, E.C. 
City Office: —72, Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


GLAZED BRICKS. 


Best quality—White 
Headers at Ol. 5s. M. 

Stretchers at 1 Ol. 5s. . 

Quoins and Bullnose at 112. 15s. 

R. CULL & SON, 
City Stores :—Midland Railway Depét, Royal Mint-street, 
Tower Hill, E.c, 

City Office: —72, Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


BLUE BRICKS. 


Common Blue Bricks at 55s. M. Best Pressed Blue Facings 
at 65s. M. Bullnose and Stable Pavings at '7Os. MM. 
Plinths, Copings, Channels, &c. in Stock. 
R. CULL & SON, 
City Stores:—Midland Railway Depdt, Royal Mint-street, 
Tower-hill, E.C, 
City Office: — 72, Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


DRAIN PIPES. 


4-inch. 6-inch. 9-inch. 12-inch, 
Sd. 4.d, 7d. i 1d. per ft. 
Subject to a large discount for railway truck loads. 
Bends, Junctions, Syphons, Gullies. &c. Kitchen Sinks, Closet Pans, 
&c. in Stock. 
R. CULL & SOW, 
City Stores :—Midland Railway Dep6t, Royal Mint-street, 
Tower-hill, E.C, 














City Office: — 72, Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


eee | 


Lonvon temp. Benrp bitt. (With Key), 
Price Eightpence ; by post, rod, 


Pew Merevos, St. Paul’s Catherral, 


Price Sixpence ; by post 8d. 

The above Plates (reprinted from the Builder) 
on stout paper, unfolded and suitable for framing, 
are now ready, and will be sent, carefully packeg 
on receipt of stamps; or they may be ordered 
through any Newsvendor. 














N.B.—The Numbers containing these I]lustrations 
are both OUT OF PRINT. 











Best Bath Stone. 
CORSHAM DOWN. | FARLEIGH DOWN. 


BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN, 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE GROUND, 
The BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, 


HEAD OFFICES: BATH. 


Doulting Freestone. 


The stone from these quarries 
is known as the ‘ Weather 
Beds,” and is of a y 
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THE CHELYNCH 


ery 
tallin t d 
STONE. icchiolily ano af Gan 
“as onan in - erat 
THE s of the same e 
tur the Chel § 
BRAMBLEDITOH § pussy anchor 
STONE. suitable for finemoulded work, 


HAM HILL STONE. 

Greater facilities have been provided for 
working these quarries, and the stone can be 
supplied in large quantities at short notice. 
Prices, and every information given, on 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon, near I]minster, Somerset. 
London Agent — Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 

16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0. [Apvz. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, graneries, tun-rooms, and terraces.| ADVT. 


Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CQ, 
Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, F.C. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITFOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 


22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 


Garside’s Noted Bedfordshire Coarse and 
Fine Silver Sand.—Is egos J free from impurity, 
and the best and cheapest inthe market. All qualities ip 
stock, for every purpose required in the building trade, for 
filtration, or for nursery purposes. All pure grit! 


Apply to 
GEORGE GARSIDE, Junr., 
Leighton Buzzard. 


W. H. Lascelles & Co. 
121, Bunhill-row, London, E.C. 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE, 
CONSERVATORIES AND GREEN HOUSES. 








[ Apvr. 








[Apvr. 











Estimates given on Application. 





HOBBS, HART, & CO., Limited,” 


AKERS TO HER MAJESTY BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT: 


The Bank of England and its Branches, including 


New Law Courts Branch, now building. 


PATENT PROTECTOR AND LEVER LOCKS, for all Purposes. 


STEEL SAFES, STRONG-ROOM & PARTY-WALL DOORs. 
SELF-CLOSING DOORS, FOR THEATRES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


As approved by the Metropolitan Board of Works (used in large numbers at Covent Garden Theatre). 





IMPORTANT COMMUNICATION.—FIRE AT WHITELEY’S. 


HOBBS, HART, & CO., Limitep. 


GENTLEMEN.—It affords me very much pleasure to express to you my satisfaction and admiration at the splendid fire-resisting 


your Strong-room doors and the Safes. 


WILLIAM WHITELEY, Westbourne Grove, 


12th, 1887. 


London, Oct. 
powers 0 


The recent fire at my establishment in my opinion subjected them to the greatest possible test, and through all, they proved invulnerable. 


The contents of oth Strong Rooms aud Safes were entirely preserved, 


although the fire was of such intense destructive force 


You will be pleased to hear that it has been decided to adopt your Patent Clutch-rebated Doors for all the party-walls in the new buildings 
now in course of erection.—I am, Gentlemen, faithfully yours, 


(Signed) WILLIAM WHITELEY. 





Offices and Warehouse: 76, CHEAPSIDE, London; Manufactories, Wharncliffe Works, Arlington-street, London, 


N. 


